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ADT Central Station 


ULTRASONIC BURGLAR ALARM SERVICE 


... automatically detects movement within the protected space 
... immediately transmits an alarm to summon protective forces 


High-frequency sound waves, inaudible to human ears, can turn the 
atmosphere of a room into a ghost-like trap for burglars. Ultrasonic 
alarm systems are now available with ADT Central Station Service 
for the protection of many types of properties. 


With Ultrasonic protection, any movement within the room disturbs 
the sound pattern, causing an alarm at the ADT Central Station, where 
operators notify police and take other necessary action. The system 
is under constant Central Station supervision to assure operating 
efficiency. ADT electrical experts provide complete maintenance. 








Other ADT Protection Services: Phonetalarm (sound detection) 
for vaults, Telapproach (body capacitance) for safes, Invisible Ray 
Alarms (photoelectric) for indoor and outdoor protection, Holdup 
Alarms, Manual and Automatic Fire Alarms, Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm Service, Automatic Heating and Industrial 
Process Supervision. 

Write for booklet Protecting Life, Property and Profits, describ- 
ing these safeguards and explaining how combinations of ADT Auto- 
matic Protection Services can give you better protection at lower cost. 
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From Shirts To Photography 


More Ttems For 
‘The Houclulu-Gouud 


IACP Aloha Shirts Available 


[ACP members and guests may now order a special 
Aloha shirt made especially for them to wear during 
the 64th Annual [ACP Conference in Honolulu, Sept. 
29—October 3. 

A special pattern was designed in the Orient fon 
these shirts, approved by the Conference host com- 
mittee. On the pocket of each will be stitched a spe- 
cial emblem, which can be removed later if desired. 

Price of the shirt is $3.50 (short sleeves). They 
will be delivered in Honolulu at the time of registra- 
tion for the Conference. Almost everyone prefers 
Aloha shirts with short sleeves, but if long sleeves are 
preferred they are available for $4.50. Length ol 
sleeve must be speciied (32, 335, 34, 35, etc.). 

The shirts should be ordered now to insure delivery 
at the Conference. Send to the Kelso Travel Bureau, 
Inc., 380 East Green Street, Pasadena, California, this 
information: number of shirts wanted, size (small, 
medium, extra;large or XX large, short sleeves on 
sleeve leagth wanted. Do not send remittance with 
the order. ‘They will be delivered C. O. D. at the 
Conference registration desk 


Tale Of The Aloha Shirt 


HONOLULU—This is the tale of a tail-less shirt. 
It is known in Hawaii as the Aloha shirt and current- 
ly it has wide popularity throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

The Aloha shirt had its beginnings just prior to 
World War II when Island designers made up a few 
sports shirts in bright Hawaiian prints. Prior to 
that time, sports shirts worn by Islanders generally 
were of plain colors with perhaps a small Hawaian 
emblem on the pocket. 

The changeover to the Aloha shirt introduced a 
riot of color and for a while wearers were virtual 
walking rainbows. Patterns were loud and garish. 
Prints featured huge Hibiscus flowers, or maps of the 
Hawaiian islands. 

In the post-war period, the Hawaiian garment in- 
dustry came into its own, however, and designers de- 
veloped true Polynesian patterns of real artistic beau- 
ty. These feature the South Seas tapa prints modelled 
after the native designs on the real tapa cloth. Tapa, 
made from the soft bark of the Mulberry tree, still is 
used for clothing in some Polynesian islands, but 
generally it is too warm for comfort when it comes 
to shirts. 

Modern prints now feature the tapa designs of 
Hawaii, Samoa, Tahiti, Tonga, the Maoris of New 
Zealand and the Cook Islands. In addition, other 
prints feature Tiki gods and other emblems. Also 
in vogue are Oriental prints. 
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View of the famed “Punchbowl” on the island of 
Hawaii, better known as “Big Island.” 


There are two schools of thought in Hawaii when 
it comes to Aloha shirts. One maintains that the 
shirt should be worn tucked in. The other insists 
that it should be worn out for complete comfort and 
coolness. Both points of view have merit. Garment 
manulacturers realize this and make the square cut 
bottoms full enough to be worn either in or out. 


In Hawaii, the Aloha shirt is acceptable every day 
garb and many men wear them to their jobs. Each 
summer for the past several years there has been a 
good-natured Island controversy on whether Aloha 
shirts should be worn in business offices in warmei 
weather. Many offices have adopted an_ optional 
policy. For vacationers in Hawaii, the Aloha shirt 
is a solid favorite. 


During Aloha Week in the islands each October it 
is standard costume and regardless of on-the-job 
preferences, the Aloha shirt is worn for all informal 
occasions, including parties. 


The colorful shirts are worn by women as well as 
men, although such Hawaiian feminine garments as 
Muumuus (Mother Hubbards in gay prints) , Holokus 
(formal ball gowns with trains), Holomuus (form 
fitted Muumuus) and Sarongs are more popular. 


In the rather liberal translation of the Hawatiian 
word “Aloha” it can mean any number of things in- 
cluding love, hello, goodbye and best wishes. In the 
case of the shirt of the same name, the sense of Aloha 
can be translated as “happy time.’ 


The fact is, that the gaiety of the garb seems to rub 
off a little on the wearer. At least, that seems to be 
one logical reason for the popularity of the Aloha 
shirts now being made by 35 Island manufacturers 
and exported to all corners of the globe. 


Seattle Police Drill Team 


One outstanding feature of the Honolulu Confer- 
ence will be the Seattle Police Drill Team. 

Founded just 23 years ago, this drill team has 
gained international acclaim. It has performed in 
every major West Coast city, including Canada, from 
Juneau, Alaska to Mexico, and has made two trips 
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Harley-Davidson motorcycles 
give you “go anywhere’ mobility 


The Solo-mounted motorcycle officer moves with the tide of 
traffic — pacing it or whisking down narrow lanes to reach 
developing trouble spots. If necessary, he can even wheel 
down the sidewalk to by-pass jammed-up cars, solve small 
snarls — before they get big. 

What's more, because the mounted officer is “out in the 
open,” easy to see — he’s a constant reminder to motorists 
to stay alert, obey the laws. 

Reports show that in city after city, Harley-Davidson motor- 
cycles are being credited with helping keep traffic casualties 
down. Why not write for details, find out what fast, ragged 
and dependable Harley-Davidsons can do in your situation. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CoO., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


New 


free booklet Assisi 
just out... / 






Write or ask your dealer for your copy of 
the 16-page booklet—More Effective ‘Round- 
the-Clock Police Power with Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycles. It’s yours for the asking. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 








The Seattle Police Drill Team practices regularly 
lo attain the fine degree of “drill-skill” which has 
made it famous. Here the team executes a movement 
that never fails to bring cheers from the spectators. 


across country to the nation’s capital, Washington, 
D. C. 

Probably the most traveled group of policemen in 
the United States, the team, since its founding, has 
covered close to 75,000 miles performing in exhibi- 
tions and parades. All members are police officers 
and are not paid for drilling. The time spent in 
drilling and drill practice is donated from their own 
time. 

The team has always had the advantage of out- 
standingly fine directorship and management. At 
present the team is under direction of Assistant Chief 
of Police J. D. Porter, is managed by Supervising 
Captain H. D. Kimsey, and is under the immediate 
command of Drill Captain Charles Kessler. Since 
its period of infancy, these men and others have guid- 
ed the team to the ultimate distinction—“National 
Champions.” 


Famed 25th In Review 


Some 13,000 combat-ready troops from the newly- 
reorganized 25th Infantry Division will pass in review 
October 5 at Schoefield Barracks, Oahu, for convening 
members of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 

Association members will watch the tradition-steep- 
ed Tropic Lightning Division—one of the Army’s 
most modern units—parade at this picturesque, 15,000- 
acre post, 20 miles from Honolulu. 

The 48-year old installation, which takes pride in 
its self-sufficiency and ranks as the islands’ third 
largest “city,” is nestled among miles of pineapple and 
sugar plantations atop a plateau between the Koolau 
and Waianae mountain ranges. It once was the na- 
tion’s largest off-shore garrison. 

The Tropic Lightning Division, which celebrates 
its 16th birthday during the convention week, is now 
reorganized under a new Pentomic structure designed 
for greater mobility in atomic war. 

In what the Army calls the most significant combat 
improvement since World War II, the Division can 
fight atomic battles, yet still wage conventional war- 
lare. 

Basis of the Pentomic concept is the theory that 
atomic war results in a deep combat zone, necessitating 
mobile units which can disperse for safety or re- 
group to exploit an atomic attack. 
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To achieve greater mobility, the Division has re- 
duced the size of its three regiments (now called Bat- 
tle Groups) and added two others, providing a five- 
sided organizational structure (PENT). Increased 
emphasis is laid on wheels and wings; the Division 
has boosted the number of its trucks and aircraft. 


A lean look is one keynote of the new Division. 
That’s because the Division has pooled those elements 
which would not be needed constantly in combat 
areas, allowing for economy of equipment. 


Each of the Division's five sides, possessing organic 
and attached weapons, can fight as semi-independent 
battle teams or with the Division on a sustained basis. 
They are the First Battle Groups of the 14th Infantry 
“Golden Dragon,” the 27th ‘“Wolfhounds” and the 
35th “Cacti,” and the Second Battle Groups of the 
19th Infantry “Chicks” and 21st “Gimlets.” 


Also included in the new-look 25th are tank, 
signal, engineer and reconnaissance battalions, and 
Division Artillery. Under a separate command, 
known as Division Trains, are transportation, medi- 
cal and ordnance battalions, and quartermaster, avi 
ation, administrative and headquarters companies. 


The Division’s combat element, most representative 
of the Army’s ground forces, is an integrated team 
of Infantry, Armor (including reconnaisance units) 
Engineers and Artillery. 





The Kelso Travel Bureau will efficiently plan 
your travel arrangements to meet your individual 
requirements. Write the Kelso Travel Bureau, 
380 E. Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 











The Infantry Battle Group, first member of the 
team, uses as its basic weapon the M-1 rifle with bay- 
onet. Each Battle Group has organic to it such sup- 
porting weapons as self-propelled 90 millimeter guns, 
mortars, recoilless rifles and automatic weapons. 

The Armored member of the team uses as a primary 
weapon the 90 millimeter gun, capable of destroying 
enemy tanks at ranges up to one mile. 


The third member, Division Artillery, which sup 
ports the other two members with firepower, has 105 
and 155 millimeter howitzer units. 


Born October 1, 1941, the Division received its 
baptism of fire on December 7 during Japanese straf 
ing, becoming the first Army unit to engage the 
enemy in World War II. 

It fought the enemy for the next four years, in land 
hopping from Guadalcanal, to the Northern Solo 
mons, the Philippine Islands and the Central Pacific 
It set an Army record by fighting for 165 consecutive 
days during the Philippine liberation. 

Following four years of occupation in Japan, the 
Division returned to combat in Korea where two 
Korean Presidential Unit Citations were added to the 
Tropic Lightning records. In all, the 25th Infantry 
Division spent 878 days in combat against the Com 
munists. 

After being away for 12 years and two wars—Tropic 
Lightning never has served in the continental United 
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States—the Division returned “home” in August 1954. 
In World War II and Korea its sons earned 21 Medals 
of Honor, the nation’s highest military award. In 
Korea alone, they won 14 Medals of Honor, 64 Dis- 
tinguished Service Crosses and more than 900 Silver 
Star Medals. 


TAKE YOUR CAMERA TO HAWAII 


By HARRIS B. TUTTLE* 
ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 


Members of IACP will have a photographic field 
day in Hawaii. The islands Mark Twain called “the 
loveliest fleet that lie anchored in any ocean” 
perennially are a riot of color. Tropic flowers, palm 
fringed beaches, green, saw-toothed mountains, color- 
ful Island types all offer an infinite variety of subjects. 
All are excellent subjects for either movie or still 
cameras and color film. 

While the big name professionals have their own 
methods of determining the proper times of day to 
shoot certain scenes, the proper exposures, a handy 
guide has been provided by Kodak Hawaii, Ltd. to 
photograph the islands and is distributed free of 
charge by all dealers and hotel photographic shops 
in Hawaii. 

Although tour routes to scenic attractions may 
vary, most Hawaii visitors with cameras usually make 
Waikiki beach their headquarters and focal point. 
Waikiki, with Diamond Head, the busy surf, well 
populated beaches, hotels, and mountains as a back- 
drop, is a photographer's paradise. Shooting the beach 
toward the jutting promontory of Diamond Head 
is best in the afternoon. Shooting in the opposite 
direction, the light is best in the morning. Clouds 
give a dramatic effect to color shots. ‘Taking pictures 
along colorful Kalakaua Avenue, main thoroughfare 
and shopping center of Waikiki, is suggested either 
morning or afternoon. 

Waikiki sunsets are beyond description. The best 
time is from 5:00 to 6:00 p. m. in winter months and 
5:00 to 6:45 p. m. in summer. 


Afternoon is a good time to travel out along the 
Koko Head coast beyond Diamond Head. ‘There, 
the waves dash high on the lava rocks and sheer cliffs 
drop to the sea. The Blow Hole, halfway down the 
coast, is a “must” for photographers. There, the 
water rushes through a hole in the lava rocks and 
spouts high in the air as a geyser. 


Hanauma Bay in an extinct crater nearby offers a 
beautiful view of the reef, the palm lined beach and 
the surf dashing on the rocks at the two furthermost 
points, 


Giant surf builds up at the Makapuu at this end 
of the Island. Often there are dozens of body surfers 
in the water at this point zooming shoreward. 


On around the windward side of Oahu Island are 
dozens of camera targets, including Rabbit Island 
just off shore, Lanikai and Kailua beaches. Opposite 
the windward suburban community of Lanikai, Kai- 


*Consultant, Law Enforcement Photography, East- 
man Kodak Co. 
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lua, and Kanehoe is the famed Nuuanu Pali, the sheer 
cliff over which Kamehameha the Great drove the 


opposition army in conquering the Islands. A pano- 
ramic view from the top covers a wide swath of coast- 
line. The best time to shoot color is morning from 
8 to 10 o'clock. 


Continuing along the windward coast are numerous 
beaches from Kahaluu to Waimea Bay. All of these 
offer photographic possibilities. At Laie is a beautiful 
Mormon temple. Once a month the Samoan colony 
there holds a fishing festival called a hukilau which 
is a fine photographic subject especially for color film. 


Going inland at Haleiwa, the highway winds up- 
land through fields of pineapple. Closeups of pine- 
apple growing can produce some very interesting and 
artistic shots. 


Coming back across to the Honolulu side of the 
Island, Pearl Harbor is a popular subject. It can be 
photographed from the hills back of the big naval 
base. It is possible to take either a commercial 
launch or a Navy boat and tour the harbor. Certain 
parts are banned to photographers because of security, 
but it is possible to shoot the wreckage of the forme 
USS Arizona from closeup. 


In addition to all the material mentioned above, 
Kodak Hawaii sponsors a big outdoor attraction olf 
Hula Dancers every Thursday morning 10:00 to 11:00 
o'clock. Here is a wonderful opportunity for some 
wonderful color pictures. 


These are only some of the subjects that can be 
photographed on Oahu in addition to the usual 
scenics and flowers. More detailed information is 
available once you are in Honolulu. 


Much of the color and romance of Polynesia is to 
be found in the so-called Neighbor Islands of the Ha- 
waiian chain. ‘These are the islands of Hawaii, Maui, 
and Kauai, each only a one-half to an hour's flying 
time from Honolulu. Each has its own distinctive 
attractions. All are less urban and more in the tropi 
cal island style than busy Honolulu and Oahu. All 
offer a great variety for color photographers. 

One half-hour’s flying time from Honolulu is the 
“Valley Island” of Maui. Shaped somewhat like 
the sole of a shoe, it is best known for the giant, 
dormant volcanic crater called Haleakala (House ol 
of the Sun). Its moon-like interior is covered with 
lava and there grows one of the rarest plants in the 
world, the Silver-sword. ‘Trips to the rim are easy 
by good road. Trips into the crater can be arranged 
on horseback. Sunrises and sunsets are spectacula 
from the crater rim. Good pictures also may be 
taken on most days in the afternoon using a skylight 
filter. 

Another Maui landmark is Iao Valley with the 
slender spire of rock called the Iao Needle. Late 
morning is the best time for photographers. Ex- 
posures generally should follow the pattern of those 
on Haleakala. 

Across the island from the airport town of Kahului 
and nearby Wailuku is the little fishing village of 
Lahaina. Once the capital of the Hawaiian kingdom 
and later a Pacific whaling port, the town contains 
one of the largest Banyan trees in the world, a pic- 
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Missouri State Highway Patrol Orders 


New 400-Car Dodge “Pursuit” Fleet! 


It was “Special Delivery Day” when this 
cavaleade of new ’57 Dodge “Pursuit’’ Cars 
arrived at the Jefferson City Headquarters of 
the Missouri State Highway Patrol. 


In all, over 400 of these Swept-Wing “‘speed- 
sters” will be maintaining law and order on 
every mile of Missouri’s bustling highways. 
Their mighty ‘“D-500” V-8 Engines speak 
with real authority in every situation. 


The Police Organizations of 13 States and 


EXCLUSIVE DODGE FEATURES: 








TORSION-AIRE RIDE—A revol y rubber ted suspension 
system with torsion-bar front springing for flat “cornering” on curves 
and smoother going on all types of roads. : 





PUSH-BUTTON TORQUEFLITE—The newest, slickest transmission 
on the road with fully automatic control at the touch of a finger. 


TOTAL-CONTACT BRAKES—Match horsepower with stopping power. 
Deliver smooth, predictable stops with less fade, fewer adjustments. 


4 GREAT AIRCRAFT-TYPE V-8 ENGINES—Available with up to 
310 horsepower for lightning-quick response. 


BUILT AND POWERED FOR 


countless cities throughout the nation have 
proved the superiority of these 57 Dodge 
“Pursuits” for every phase of law enforcement 
work. Their flashing pick-up and top road 
speeds have been clearly demonstrated. 


Many special heavy-duty features are stand- 
ard equipment in these solidly-built models 
to assure long, dependable service. Your local 
Dodge dealer will be glad to give you full 
details. A quick phone call will bring him. 


SWEPT-WING 
9 
ST 
PURSUIT CARS 


LAW ENFORCEMENT WORK! 





turesque old hotel, ruins of the old prison and other 
historic sites. Behind the town is the famed Lahaina- 
luna School, oldest west of the Rockies. Best time for 
photography in Lahaina is afternoon. 

On the opposite side of the Island the highway 
winds heoutl lush tropical greenery from Kahului 
all the way to picturesque Hana. The Keanae coast- 
line and peninsula are particularly scenic. The best 
time for shooting pictures is late morning or early 
afternoon. 

Near Hana are waterfalls, bamboo forests, beautiful 
beaches and a touch of old Hawaii. 

The “Big Island” of Hawaii contains four times 
the area of the other islands combined. It also con- 
tains a live, but tame volcano, fern forests, a national 
park, lava tubes, lava flows, acres of orchids and the 
lovely tropical Kona coast, one-time playground olf 
Hawaiian kings. 

County seat is the city of Hilo with a lovely water- 
front park and Coconut Island. Best time for shoot- 
ing this is morning. Inland in the city is Rainbow 
Falls, a morning shot. Infrequently the giant moun- 
tain, Mauna Kea, rising gradually to more than 13,000 
feet behind Hilo is clear all the way to the top. In 
winter it may be snow-covered as is its twin, the active 
volcano, Mauna Loa. 

An hour’s drive from Hilo is the Puna district, 
scene of the most recent eruption of Mauna Loa in 
1955. There, a temporary road winds between lava 
flows, some still steaming. There are cinder cones 
and lava “trees.” Attention should be paid to signs 
in the area. 

Nearby is the unique Black Sand Beach of Kala- 
pana where the action of the tide on lava has created 
a beach of sparkling black sand. It is a good shot 
any time of day. Also in the area is the Warm Spring 
pool, scene of a well known movie and an idyllic spot. 

Continuing across the island, a standard visitor stop 
is at the Volcano House in Hawaii National Park. 
For photographic purposes it is best to be there in 
the morning or at noon. The vast, steaming Kilauea 
crater with its Halemaumau fire pit are spread below. 

The Kona coast offers a variety of photographic 
subjects. Big game fishing off shore, the City of Re- 
luge, Hulihee Palace, and coffee growing in the up- 
lands are favorites. Kona is usually warm and sunny 
and is good for color photography almost all day. 


“ 


North of Honolulu the “Garden Island” of Kauai 
is another photographer's favorite. Probably the 
lushest in tropical greenery of all the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Kauai has its own “Grand Canyon” called 
Waimea Canyon, with striking colored rocks and 
changes in shadings. It is right for light on good 
days both morning and afternoon. 

Other Kauai photographic naturals are the Spout- 
ing Horn, a water geyser along the coast that sighs 
audibly, which is a spectacular display and_ offers 
the best light in the afternoon for color; nearby Lu- 
mahai beach is a morning shot; up the coast towards 
the North side of the Island is Hanapepe Valley; the 
Wailua river; Fern Grotto; the Hanalei Valley; and 
the wet and dry caves at Haena. 

The forthcoming meeting of the IACP will enable 
everyone who attends to obtain some of the most 
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unusual scenic views possible anywhere in the world. 
You will want to take your movie cameras with you 
to record the hula dancers and surf riding activities. 


If you don’t have a movie camera be sure and take 
a still camera in which you can use color film. 

While you should take some color film with you 
to get shots on the way, you will be able to purchase 
all the color films you need right in Honolulu or at 
photographic shops on the Islands. Exposure guides 
are also available from the photo dealers there. 

This is a chance of a lifetime to bring home coloi 
pictures of your trip to relive it again and again with 
your family and friends. 


THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 


First-comers to Waikiki’s palm-lined strand are 
usually startled to find this famed resort area housing 
nearly 11,000 permanent residents. 


In fact, about 4000 small pink, white and blue stuc- 
co or frame apartments—most of them just one o1 
two stories high—are in unexpected contrast to the 
towering luxury hotels and another 4000 transient 
apartments in the same area. 


These tidy Waikiki dwellings, a number of them 
older homes converted into apartments, provide the 
beach with an air of permanence and tropical tran- 
quility. Almost all boast pocket-size yards bright 
with oleander, hibiscus or jasmine bushes that bloom 
the year round. 

Many of these Waikiki apartments, tiny as they are, 
have mango, banana and papya trees to supply fruits 
for the table. Parking strips in front are shaded with 
shower ‘trees, African tulips, poincianas or jacarandas. 

For this reason, any Waikiki visitor should enjoy 
a stroll down residential streets of this 678-acre resort 
playground, 226 acres of which are devoted to public 
beaches and parks. The latter accounts for the popu- 
larity of the neighborhood with permanent Honolu 
lans, many of whom take a daily swim after offices 
close at 4:30 p. m. 

Waikiki street signs themselves are apt to intrigue 
visitors. They carry names like Aloha Drive, Kaiolu 
(pleasant sea) and Kealohilani (bright heavens.) 

Among those dubbed for Hawaiian royalty are Ka 
lakaua (Waikiki’s sleek main thoroughfare, named 
in honor of the last king of these islands) and Liliuo 
kalani (commemorating Hawaii's last queen.) Tiny, 
peacelul Prince Edward St. is a reminder of the forme 
monarchy’s aloha for the Prince of Wales. 

Kuhio Avenue parallels Prince Kuhio beach park, 
the site of which was once dominated by the mansion 
of this former Hawaiian leader. Kalaimoku is named 
lor an early advisor of King Kamehameha. 

Nearby Uluniu (the street of the growing coconut) 
lives up to its name. Visitors fortunate enough to 
walk along this avenue when the palms are being 
“barbered” will probably be treated to free coconuts 
“on the city.” 

Down near where the Ala Wai canal (Waikiki’s 
“left bank’) curves toward the blue Pacilic ocean are 
Kuamoo (backbone) and Pau (end) streets. 

Visitors who keep on from there will shortly come 
to Luhi (tired) Way, not necessarily prophetic. 
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FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT 


and 


FILING CABINET 


No. 838 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


INCLUDES INK SLAB, ROLLER, 
INK, CARD HOLDER & INK CLEANER 


NAME FILE 
(Cross Reference) 
Accommodates over 
3,000 Cards, 
3x5 or 4x6 


MODUS OPERANDI 
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3,000 Cards, 
3x5 or 4x6 


FINGER PRINTS 
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Adaptable to larger cards 


MASTER ARREST 
RECORDS 


Also adjustable to 8x8 cards 
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SMALL DEPARTMENTS 


SMALL DEPARTMENTS can start a Records and Identifica- 
tion Bureau with just this one compact basic unit and later 
expand with additional files as needed. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS will find the Faurot #838 
Unit a very practical and inexpensive piece of equipment. It 
will hold all the records of an average size Civil Defense Group 
in addition to the basic equipment to take finger prints. 
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LARGE DEPARTMENTS 


For LARGE DEPARTMENTS it is offered as a compact addi- 
tion for taking finger prints and for filing a reasonable quan- 
tity of various records. It also provides excellent space for 
Latent Finger Print materials as well as for extra cards and 
the usual bureau supplies. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 


The filing drawers can be adapted to various filing arrange- 
ments in addition to those indicated above, such as for Latent 
Print Records, Permits, Stolen Property and Civil Records, 
Photos, Aliases, Number Jackets, Correspondence, etc. The 
Ink Slab and Card Holder are at proper height for taking 
finger prints. 
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Why Resistance “/o 


Use of Kadar Tu 
“lraffie Enforcement? 


By ROY F. CARLSON, AcTING CHIEF 
WASHINGTON STATE PATROL 





OLYMPIA WASHINGTON 


Why all this resistance to radar? It’s unusual but 
true that there is some resistance to radar, not only 
by the public, but also by the police. Why has this 
criticism developed? I think it is lack of understand- 
ing of what radar is and what it can do. I know this 
is true of the public. As for the police, I believe 
some think of it as a speed trap, or as something un- 
popular which the public is not in favor of and will 
not support. 

When we first started discussing the use of radar 
in Washington, there was considerable public opposi- 
tion. There was also some police opposition—maybe 
not exactly opposition, but a reluctance to consider 
its use fovaalihe. One of the reasons for this resist- 
ance was lack of understanding. Many thought it 
was some mysterious device by which the enforcement 
agency could watch their vehicles at all times, and 
that any time one might commit a violation on the 
highway, the police would be alerted to it and could 
make an apprehension and issue a citation. We have 
found that this can be overcome. 

The Washington State Patrol uses 25 radar units. 
Also, a number of local police departments have pur- 
chased radar, and many which do not have them at 
the present are acquiring them as soon as they have 
sufficient funds. a many instances, we have made 
ours available to local departments when they have 
shown interest in it by making a written request and 
have indicated that they have a problem of speed 
control. 

Our problem of getting the public to accept radar 
was approached through a general education program 
prior to its widespread use. We contacted all of the 
public information media—radio and television sta- 
tions and the newspapers. We contacted the prose- 
cuting attorneys and the judges, as well as civic groups, 
and we put on demonstrations. We explained that 
radar simply is an accurate, mechanical means of 
determining speed. 

We believe that in Washington we have convinced 
most motorists that radar is a scientific aid. No 
police agency should deny itself the use of any 
scientific advances that can be properly applied to 
the traffic enforcement field. As chemical testing is 
to the driving under the influence problem, we feel 
radar is to the speed problem. 

We must realize that radar is not the entire answer. 
But it is a valuable tool to decrease the possibility of 
error. Today it is difficult to get an accurate pace 
on vehicles in heavy traffic. Yet with radar, we are 
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able to eliminate not only the high speed chase but 
also the possibility of error. Many times in court the 
defendant has con «nded that the officer didn’t pace 
him far enough, o: that the police car speedometer 
was not accurate. iNot once in Washington have we 
had radar questioned as to speed. In all of the 
arrests that we have made so far, no one has written 
to my office or come into court and said that the radar 
clocked him at a speed different than that which he 
was traveling. Yes, we have had radar challenged 
as to whether it is a violation of the speed trap law, 
but that case went to a Superior Court, and on to 
the Supreme Court, which ruled that radar is not a 
speed trap. 


On the matter of speed traps, I think we in the 
police field have not presented a uniform front. Many 
people believe that any type of mechanical device 
used to clock speed is a speed trap. Actually, the 
real definition of a speed trap, at least in our view, 
is the enticing of an operator in some way to violate 
a speed law and then arresting him for it; or, not 
posting a speed limit sign, and then stopping an 
operator traveling along at a certain speed, telling 
him that the speed is only 25 miles an hour when 
he has been going 35, and giving him a ticket for 
speeding. Still another example is to have a ca 
entice an operator to race or increase his spead, 
and then have another car following with a 
police officer in it to apprehend and arrest the 
man. But any accurate, mechanical or electronic 
means of checking speed where there is nothing to 
entice the operator to exceed the speed limit, except 
his own personal desire to do so, is not a speed trap. 

Radar, of course, is not the complete answer to 
speed control. The fact is that no one thing that we 
can do will answer the problem of speed control. 
Radar is an effective deterrent when it is used proper- 
ly, but speed will not be controlled with radar alone 
because radar has many limitations. For example: it 
can be used in only one small area at a time, unless 
there are a series of sets along the highway. Ordinarily, 
it operates as a single unit, either stationary beside 
the road, or in a car parked alongside the highway. 
So, its area of control is actually very small, but its 
deterrent factor may extend for a number of miles 
because drivers are not exactly sure just where it 
may be. 


We have increased the effectiveness of radar by 
using the units in squads. We had a squad of 20 
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provides a safe, positive means of detecting and 
controlling speeders. Violators soon discover the 
magic of radar equipment accurately indicates 
their excessive speed to the police-operator. 
Enforcement officials find many advantages in 
using the Speed Meter: Checks far more vehicles 
than a cruiser car * Eliminates hazards to 
pursuing officers and to motorists * Effective 
day and night and in all weather * Psychologi- 
cal deterrent to would-be speeders * Portable 


for spot checking * Ideal for investigating com- 
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radar cars that operated all last summer in our high- 
accident areas and in those areas where we knew 
speed was a problem. During that six-month period, 
this squad stopped 208,000 vehicles for various vio- 
lations—a great majority of them speed. We issued 
36,000 arrest tickets for speed as a result of these radar 
checks. Many other violations were detected and 
arrest tickets issued, plus a great number of warning 
tickets. 


We equipped two pick-up trucks with radar and 
parked them = the road using various “dis- 
guises,” such as bales of hay or other material to give 
them the appearance of ordinary vehicles. They 
worked with a patrol car down the road which would 
stop the speeding vehicles. We used these trucks, 
however, more in the area where we had a problem 
of speeding log trucks or other types of heavy equip- 
ment, rather than the passenger vehicles. 


We have a number of scalehouses which are adja- 
cent to the highway, and we equipped these with 
radar so that the person operating the scale could 
observe the unit and radio a patrol car to stop the 
speeding vehicles. We found this an effective means 
of control because the operators did not anticipate 
radar operating in the scalehouses. In another in- 
stance a citizen, concerned over speed in his area, 
allowed us to set up a radar unit in his garage. 


Yes, there are many ways to increase the effectiveness 
of radar, but you have to keep working at them il 
you're going to increase its deterrent value. 


Radar signs are an item to consider. Every highway 
in Washington has a sign which says “Speed Checked 
by Radar.” Such signs are posted outside each of 
the incorporated cities. The importance of these 
signs, I believe, is over-emphasized, but they were 
used because they helped to eliminate some of the 
public resistance against the use of radar. People felt 
that if we put up a sign which told them speed was 
controlled by radar, they were not being trapped! 
Too, the signs did make them a little more conscious 
of their speed, and this had some deterrent effect. 
However, if they exceeded the speed limit and did 
not get stopped by an officer or there was no evidence 
that radar was being operated, they soon learned there 
was no cause for concern, and the sign was of little 
use. This is something that should be remembered 
when first setting up your radar program to help 
decrease public resistance. 


There are limitations on radar, but if it is used 
selectively, it can and will prove its value. In 1956 
in those areas where our radar squads operated most 
consistently, we did not experience the increase in 
accidents and fatalities that we did in many of the 
outlying counties where our enforcement was spas- 
modic. where we did not have adequate personnel, 
and where radar operated only rarely. 


Radar units can help in the establishment of speed 
limits. One of our great problems in speed control 
stems from the poor job that has been done in zoning 
our highways for speed. Our speed limits have con- 
stantly been behind the motorist, the car, and the 
highway. We have used radar effectively in helping 
to determine what is a practical speed limit for a 
given strip of highway. ‘Two years ago, our legisla- 
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ture passed legislation whereby the State Patrol must 
be consulted by the Highway Commission in the 


establishment of speed limits. We definitely feel 
that the police should have something to say about 
speed limits because we are the ones who carry the 
responsibility of enforcing them. Often when they 
are set on some mechanical or engineering formula, 
they do not apply to the circumstances that exist on 
that roadway at the time. Certainly, we must take 
into consideration the human limits in the matter of 
the control of vehicles. The police officer out there 
on the road constantly observing the driving habits 
of the many people traveling over the highways is 
a key man in determining what speeds should be 
allowed. Likewise, radar is used to determine what 
the 85 percentile speed is so that a higher degree of 
voluntary compliance can be obtained. 

No discussion of speed control would be complete 
without some comment about maximum speed. Our 
state has always had a maximum speed limit. We have 
opposed the use of the prima facie or the basic rule 
when it is not used in conjunction with maximum 
limits, and there are ple, reasons why. We feel 
that the motorist has a right to know when he is 
committing a violation, or when he is not, in the 
operation of his motor vehicle. On a basic rule, or 
a prima facie speed limit rule, he does not know 
when he is committing that speed violation. He is 
at the mercy of the officer or the courts, the justice 
of the peace, the prosecutor, or of the jury, and 
uniformity can never be developed because there are 
many things that can influence their thinking at a 
particular time. What may be considered an unsafe 
speed at one particular time in a court, two days later 
may be ruled a safe speed. Also, it is most important 
that the officer know when he can make an arrest, 
and do so with the assurance that he has not made an 
error, that he is actually arresting an individual for 
violation of a law, and that the violator was commit 
ting a wilful violation. Therefore, we feel that speed 
limits are an important item in the control of speed. 
Likewise, we know from engineering experience that 
the most efficient use of a roadway is obtained when 
the vehicles traveling on that roadway vary not more 
than 10 or 15 miles an hour in their operating speeds. 
If there is no speed limit, some people will drive at 
unusually high speeds—80 to 90 miles an hour—yet 
there still will be that man who wants to drive at 
10 miles an hour, and when there is such a wide 
variance, automatically points of conflict and the pos- 
sibility of accidents are greatly increased. 

Another important consideration in regard to speed 
is its position in the over-all traffic problem. There 
are few people who can handle a car properly at high 
speeds; we know that. Yet, most every driver feels 
that he is a perfect driver and that he has perfect 
control over his vehicle. Then why is it that in 1956 
we found the phrase, “I lost control,” appearing more 
and more often in our accident picture? In almost 
every one of our one-car accidents we find that state- 
ment, and one-car accidents are taking more lives 
than two-car accidents in our state. 

The fact is we have very little control over ow 
vehicles. It is true we have a certain operational 
control which has to do with how fast the car is 
driven; we can control that. We have a certain limit- 
ed steering control enabling us to keep to the right 
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TWO EXCLUSIVE NEW FEATURES 
MARK RADARSCOPE SPEED METER 


1 “Sees”’ speeders only...ignores non-violators 
£% 


4 Memory circuit “holds” speed reading 


Now the busy traffic officer is no longer 
a slave to his equipment. Radarscope 
can be set to detect and record every 
vehicle traveling over the speed limit... 
will then ignore slower moving traffic. 
A buzzer sounds when a violation occurs. 
At the officer’s option, the memory cir- 
cuit will hold the speed reading long 
enough to allow accurate reading and to 
note the offender’s license number and 
other pertinent data. Thus the officer 
need not keep his eyes constantly fixed 
on the meter, and is always free to ob- 
serve surrounding conditions. 

There are other important features. 
Radarscope can be instantly set by the 
attending officer to operate for any speed 
limit from 25 to 100 MPH. It is easier 
to use than a television set. Constant 
accuracy is readily maintained by 
built-in crystal calibration (another 
Admiral exclusive). The equipment is 
compact, lightweight, exceptionally rug- 
ged and reliable. Mail coupon for tech- 
nical data. 














Officer remains seated at wheel 
..ready for instant pursuit... 
while observing Radarscope Re- 
mote Meter. Main Radar Unit is 
mounted in car trunk or on bed 
of station wagon. Graphic 
Recorder in picture is optional 


extra equipment. 
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side of the center line, or make a pass only when it is 
safe to de so, but as far as these particular things go, 
that’s about the limit of our control. We cannot 
control or change the stopping distances of our vehi- 
cles at various speeds. We cannot control the force 
of inertia. We cannot control centrifugal force. We 
can’t change any of those things, and once we get to 
traveling at certain speeds, those forces are set to work, 
and if .we lose control and those forces take over, 
there’s no way we can alter them. The higher the 
speed, the more limited is the control that we have 
over the vehicle, even in its maneuverability. 

We find this: if speed is a big problem, there is 
also a corresponding number of violations of the other 
traffic laws. When it is found that people generally 
do not obey the speed laws, you will find carelessness 
about stop signs, hand signals, staying in the right 
lane of traffic, making short passes and cutting in, 
and all those other moving violations which con- 
tribute to our accident problem. 


We feel that if speed can ‘be controlled, it will also 
influence many other driving habits. But if speed 
is allowed to go uncontrolled, there will be a general 
disregard for traffic laws. 

Therefore, there is a good case for maximum speed 
limits, and we believe that such limits can be helpful 
in bringing about greater compliance and a higher 
degree of legal driving which in turn will reduce ac- 
cidents. If we're going to build up respect for the 
traffic laws, we must build up respect for all of them, 
but we must use care and good judgment in keeping 
those laws up to date, practical, and realistic, so that 
the highest possible degree of voluntary compliance 
can be obtained. We know that the traffic problem 
will not be solved with the arrest ticket alone, but 
we also know that it can’t be solved without the arrest 
ticket. ‘The effectiveness of the other things that are 
done is definitely influenced by the number of arrests 
that are issued for moving traffic violations. 

Therefore, your program of traffic law enforcement 
must be realistic, but it must also be firm, and you 
must apply it selectively. If you do that, you will 
find that there will be little public criticism. When 
you're applying enforcement to those violations caus- 
ing accidents—when you are using scientific traffic law 
enforcement—and when the sole purpose for using 
scientific aids is to do a more accurate and efficient 
job, we believe no fair person will oppose such a pro- 
gram or criticise it when it is producing the desired 
results. 


PLEXIGLASS HANDLES RADAR BEAMS 

Police in Roseville and St. Clair Shores, Michigan, 
moved their radar equipment inside their traffic 
patrol cars and thereby improved the service life of 
the equipment and increased its efficiency in detecting 
speeders. 

Installation of a Plexiglass plastic window in place 
of the standard glass window made the switch possible. 
The Plexiglass is completely transparent to radar 
beams and is used to house U. S. defense radar instal- 
lations. 


The Roseville and St. Clair Shores radar units are 
now mounted in the rear seat of their highway patrol 
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This photo shows a Plexiglas rear window in a Rose- 
ville, Michigan, police car. Completely transparent 
to radar beams, it permits unobtrusive, weather-pro- 
tected inside mounting of radar detection units. 


cars. They will pick up signals more than 200 feet 
away directly through the Plexiglass window. The 
radar viewing screen is mounted, as before, on the 
dashboard. 

The shatter-resistant plastic windows are expected 
to last the lifetime of the police vehicles, according 
to Roseville municipal purchasing agent, James Bot- 
tomley, who pioneered the installation. Though more 
easily scratched than glass, Plexiglass is actually more 
transparent than glass. 

Bottomley developed the plastic rear window, with 
an assist from Cadillac Plastic & Chemical Co., De 
troit, to solve two problems: In their former reat 
fender mounting, the delicate, costly electronic units 
were unduly exposed to damage from the elements 
and road shocks; at the same time they telegraphed 
the presence of a radar car and thus limited its effec 
tiveness in detecting the irresponsible and the speed- 
prone driver. Bottomley previously had experiment 
ed with inside mounting the radar, with the glass 
rear window rolled down, but had to give that up 
when cold weather came. 


Other Michigan jurisdictions have experimented 
with mounting the radar in the trunk under a plastic 
trunk lid. 


Distaff Influence Returns to Dearborn! 


The April issue of the Police Chief carried a story 
headlined “Dearborn’s Director Takes New Post.” It 
reported that the “distaff influence” had left the 
Dearborn, Mich., Police Department, as Marguerite 
C. Johnson had moved from the position of directoi 
of public safety to director of the city finance depart 
ment. 

Mrs. Johnson, an active member of the IACP, 
wrote to the Police Chief recently to say that Mayon 
Orville L. Hubbard had asked her to head the public 
safety department once again. She said she was hap- 
py to be back with the police, fire, and communica- 
tions personnel, and that she is looking forward to 
seeing her IACP friends in Honolulu this fall. 
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INTERCEPTOR POWER 


Modern law enforcement vehicles demand 
split-second dependable power. Ford meets 
this demand with the high-torque Inter- 
ceptor V-8 ... with 312-cu. in. displacement 
for ultra-high performance. 


The Interceptor is built especially for 
heavy-duty service. It features a deep, husky 
block, rotating, wide-opening valves, and 
solid, cast rocker arms. It’s equipped with 
an instant-acting 4-barrel carburetor. It de- 
livers a blazing 245 hp and 332 pounds-feet 
of torque. Translated into performance this 
means split-instant response, cat-quick accel- 


eration and whirlwind top speed. Troopers 
call it a “hot” engine! 


The Interceptor 312 V-8 is part of a 
heavy-duty police package that includes 
rugged chassis components built especially 
for police work. With this package in the 
new kind of ’57 Ford you have a tough, 
handsome pursuit vehicle that'll answer all 
your law enforcement requirements. For 
complete information, see your Ford Dealer 
or write for Police Car Folder to: Ford Divi- 
sion, Fleet Sales Department, P.O. Box 658, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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Notes on Admissible Evidence 


THE “PROTECTION” RACKET 


By W. D. BLACKWELL 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 
STONE COUNTY 
WHIGGINS, MISSISSIPPI 


“Protection” rackets have the common element ol 
unjust enrichment of the “protector.” Evidence ol 
glass particles, fingerprint, footprint, handwriting, 
bloodstain, tool mark and paint chip identification, 
assault and battery, arson, mayhem, homicide and 
dynamite explosion as implements of “enforcement” 
are not developed herein as they are discussed in 
other articles. 


If the threats of enforcement be violence to the 
person of the victim a robbery will have been attempt 
ed. However, if the threats be directed to the de 
struction of property or the use of stench bombs. 
there is a conflict of authority. 


Racketeers have become wary of competent evi 
dence acquired with pocket recording devices, mini 
ature cameras, moving picture cameras, cameras with 
telescopic lens and infra-red photography as were 
used by the Brooklyn District Attorney, Miles McDon 
ald. It is described in an expose The Shame of New 
York, by Ed Reid, published by Random House, 
New York City, as follows: 


“. - Expensive miniature cameras were purchased 
by the District Attorney, and the rookies, including 
a couple of gorgeous women cops, were trained in 
their use. Revolutionary new film developed by the 
duPont Company, which was sensitive even to candle 
light and could register a picture in any dimly lighted 
bistro, was used in the cameras.” 


“The probers employed on occasion infra-red film. 
Whole streets lighted by infra-red rays could be pho- 
tographed by McDonald's investigators, the rookies, 
who had absorbed useful things in the Police Academy. 
An infra-red bulb in the wall of a bookie joint looks 
like a burned-out bulb, but it sheds rays that damn 
everyone in the joint if their images are etched on 
the photographic plates.” 


Communication of threats, or “arrangements” as 
to payment, whether in writing, recorded on a plastic 
tape or tapped from the victim’s telephone or in 
some states, that of the accused, and testimony of 
the victim and others hearing it will be received. 


Payment made pursuant to demand, place, time, 
method, and identity of payor and payee may be 
shown. 


Usually the person delivering the threat or re 
ceiving payment will not be the same individual as 
the hurler of the stink bomb, or the one who breaks 
plate glass windows, discharges dynamite, wields a 


Permission was given Attorney Blackwell to quote 
from the three publications mentioned in this article, 
as follows: from “The Shame of New York” by the 
author, Ed Reid; from “Photographic Evidence’ by 
the author, Charles C. Scott: and from “Crime In- 
vestigation” by the publishers, Interscience, New York 
City. 
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blackjack or pulls the trigger. “Contact” men are 
generally more intelligent than those administéring 
the “enforcement.” The leaders will be elsewhere 
establishing an alibi and will disclaim all knowledge 
and afhliation with the “muscle” men, or “gorillas.” 

Fingerprints on the property damaged, stench bomb 
container and tools recovered mav be _ identified. 
Property abandoned at the scene may be identified 
and traced. Chemicals recovered from the stench 
bomb may be identified, if available, or if not avail- 
able, testimony of smell may be used, and access to 
the said chemicals and possesion of others similar 
thereto and tools used may be traced and shown in 
evidence. 

Intent, motive, time, place and modus operandi of 
the instant crime and a similar system used by accused 
in other crimes will be received. 

Persons seeing the accused at the scene of the 
crime may testify thereof and state the time, what 
was heard and seen and describe the escape or arrest. 

Photographs of the scene and destruction will be 
admitted. In cases of arson or explosion, Charles C. 
Scott advises in Photographic Evidence, published by 
Vernon Law Book Co., Kansas City, Mo.: 

“. - The scene of a fire or explosion should always 
be photographed when it is suspected that it may 
have been caused by an intentional act. Exterior 
views should be made from all four sides, or at least 
from diagonally opposite corners, in order to show 
the entire extent of the damage from the outside point 
of view. Interior views should be made of every room 
damaged. Then close-ups should be taken of every 
physical object that may furnish evidence of the cause 
of the fire or explosion. - - ” 

Paint chips, stains, dust and glass particles on the 
clothing and shoes of accused may be identified. 
Gloves may have been worn to prevent leaving finger- 
prints, yet they may yield admissible circumstantial 
evidence as described by Paul L. Kirk in Crime In- 
vestigation, published by Interscience, New York City: 

“When recovered, gloves are often very excellent 
sources of evidence. They have the same tendency to 
accumulate debris that is characteristic of pants cuffs 
and pockets. In addition, because they are on the 
hands, they are closest to the points at which contact 
with environment of the actual crime is established. 
Their common use to prevent leaving of fingerprints 
gives them a high incidence in criminal evidence. As 
an illustration of their value, a criminal forced his 
way into a locked car by breaking the window with 
a pistol butt. He was wearing kid gloves. Inside one 
such glove found later in his possession was found 
embedded a sharp fragment of glass, and the area 
around this point was stained by blood. Evidently 
the glass had cut his hand, and both blood which 
could be matched to his blood group and the glass 
which could be matched with the broken window 
were available.” 

Conspiracy to commit the crime and identity of 
the conspirators may be shown. 


The Philadelphia, Pa., Police Department had a 
higher percentage of crime clearance by arrests last 
year than ever before in the city’s history. The rate 
jumped to 37 per cent in 1956, compared to 19.8 per 
cent in 1954 and 30.1 in 1955, Police Commissioner 
Thomas J. Gibbons recently reported. 


The Investigation 
of Death 


An Introduction to Medicolegal Criminal 
Investigation for the Police Officer 
by 
DONALD CARL MERKELEY 
M.D., Med. Sc. D. (Forensic Medicine) 
Pathologist 
Honorary Lecturer in Forensic Pathology of the 


Washington State College, Pullman, Washington 


Former Pathologist, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


A practical treatment in understandable terms 


stressing the police officer's point of view. 


TESTED AND TRIED METHODS 


. information obtainable from an autopsy 


. the scene of death, the importance of the 
medicolegal features 


. individual causes of death, how to tell 
whether they are the result of murder, 
suicide or accident 


. evidence, how it is obtained, the chain of 
possession, safekeeping 


. characteristics of surface wounds made by 
various instruments of attack. Included is a 
complete discussion of blood stains and 
their value. 


A Monograph in 


THE POLICE SCIENCE SERIES 


Edited by 
Vv. A. LEONARD 


Professor of Police Science and Administration 
The State College of Washington 


Pullman, Washington 
150 Pages 34 Illustrations 
$4.50, sent on approval 
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Scouting Provides Positive Youth Guidance 


Puventle 
4 


By JAMES A. HESS, AssisTANT DIRECTOR 
Civic RELATIONSHIPS SERVICE 
Boy SCOUTS OF AMERICA 








New BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


In commpnity after community, the program of 
the Boy Scouts of America is a valued aid to those 
seeking positive means of combatting juvenile delin- 
quency. Thousands of community leaders have be- 
come convinced that Scouting is one of the most 
important supplements to the efforts of the home, 
school, and church aimed at the development of good 
character and participating citizenship. 

Consider, for example, a recent statement by Chief 
James B. Quilligan of the Canton, Ohio, Department 
of Police, himself a former Eagle Scout. “The Scout 
leader is as much on the firing line as the police 
officer in tle constant struggle to maintain a high 
degree of morality within our social order. The Scout 
organization is looked upon as a youth builder in 
every community. 

Now, what are the reasons for the wide-spread 
acceptance which Scouting enjoys and why are they 
of importance to the Police Service? 


REASONS FOR ACCEPTANCE 


|. Scouting is for all Boys. The program of the 
Boy Scouts of America is operated under a federal 
charter, charging us to make it available to all boys. 
Over the years this program has proved to be both 
attractive to, and effective with, boys in all types of 
communities and all neighborhoods. The nature ol 
a boy is the same wherever he lives and no matter 
what his family’s income may be. The same appeal 
to boy interests is successful wherever boys are located. 
Thus boys of every religious, nationality, and eco- 
nomic background have benefited by Scout training. 

2. Scouting Works Through Established Institu- 
tions. One of Scouting’s greatest advantages is that 
its very existence is predicated upon the idea that it 
be adopted by and become a part of the program of 
already established institutions within the area to be 
served. Thus, the churches, schools, and _ reliable 
civic organizations furnish the home and the leader- 
ship necessary to the Scout units they sponsor. These 
units function as “service stations” which bring the 
Scouting program to the boys in their areas. There 
are now more than 111,000 of these “service stations” 
operated by local units of every major religious faith, 
school and P. 'T. A., service club, veteran and frater- 
nal organization, municipal group, industrial and 
labor body. By this great diversity the program 
reaches all parts of society. 

3. Scouting Helps Sponsors. Each of the great 
organizations making use of the Scouting program has 
certain stated goals in the area of its work with youth. 
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As Scouting has helped them fulfill these objectives, 
it has received their increasingly enthusiastic endorse- 
ment. The principle reason cited for Scouting’s 
growth to a current membership of 414 million boys 
and leaders is that it has brought satisfaction to its 
users, the institutions of America. 


WHyY IMPORTANT TO POLICE SERVICE 

One of the principle topics of discussion of the first 
conference of American chiefs of police in the yea 
1871 (forerunner to the present International Asso 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Inc.) was that of juvenile 
delinquency in the aftermath of the Civil War. 
Throughout the years since that time, this subject 
has been one of priority consideration. ‘Today, I am 
told that the Committee on Juvenile Delinquency of 
the I. A. C. P. is one of its most important sub-groups. 

We are convinced that every Police Department 
would prefer to direct the majority of its effort toward 
preventive measures rather than toward the investi 
gation and apprehension of those who violate the 
law. Therefore, we believe that a proved accepted 
program which develops juvenile adequacy is of in 
terest to every Police Officer with a concern about 
the growth of juvenile delinquency. 

Through the pages of this magazine,* Dr. James ]. 
Brennan of Michigan State University, recently em 
phasized the importance of the spiritual side of youth. 
In his article he raised some fundamental questions 
“Do we see youth's need for eternal truths, for an un 
changing moral code, for guide posts that are fixed? 
Do we see his need for responsible parents? For 
schools that educate the total man? For honesty in 
his government? His police? The agencies that serve 
him and communicate with him? 


CAN SCOUTING HELP ANSWER THESE 
Recognizing at the outset that the Boy Scout pro 
gram is not the total answer, let us examine some of 
the ways in which it can and does supplement the 
endeavors of the home, school, and church as they 
seek the answers to the questions listed by Dr. Bren- 
nan. 


UNCHANGING GUIDEPOSTS 
In its Declaration of Religious Principle, the Con- 
stitution of the Boy Scouts of America maintains that 
“no boy can grow into the best kind of citizenship 
without recognizing his obligation to God .... No 


*Juvenile Delinquency—A Radical Approach—The 
Police Chief, January, 1957. 
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COLT OFFICIAL POLICE 


proved superior to “Brand B” 
by independent testing laboratory 


Random samples of the Colt Official Police and 
a comparable police revolver of another make 
were recently subjected to rigorous functional 
and structural tests by the famous, impartial 
U. S. Testing Company. All of the guns were 
purchased on the open market by the testing 
company. 


The results showed that the Colt Official Po- 
lice was the more rugged and dependable law 
enforcement weapon. It was found to have a 
sturdier construction, a greater rigidity under 
prolonged usage, more resistance to internal 
bursting pressures, and less tendency to induce 
projectile tumbling. 


During endurance firing Brand B’s cylinder 
latch screws had to be frequently tightened to 
prevent the latches from falling off. Colt’s 
screwless, one-piece latch made this unneces- 
sary. After this phase of the tests, Brand B’s 
cylinders were found to have loosened. The 
Colt cylinders were still tight. 


In the bursting tests all of the Brand B guns 
became inoperative before the first Colt failed. 
On the Brand B guns, a cylinder and portion 
of a barrel fractured into fragments at failure. 
On the Colt guns fragmentation did not occur. 


In the projectile tumbling tests Brand B guns 
induced tumbling at both 12 and 25 yards. 
The Colt guns showed only a relatively minor 
incidence at 25 yards. 


During rapid manipulation in prolonged fir- 
ing, it was noticed that Brand B’s forward- 
moving cylinder release latch could accidentally 
release the cylinder and dump cartridges. Colt’s 
backward movement made this impossible. 


The superiority of the Colt Official Police re- 
sults from a combination of the finest materials 


OLT® 








COLT OFFICIAL 
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available and a brilliant basic design that calls 
for precision hand-fitting of all critical parts. It 
weighs 1/10 lb. more than Brand B and the 
extra metal is distributed at areas of greatest 
probable stress — cylinder diameter, frame 
thickness and barrel O.D. are all substantially 
greater. Its lockwork is heavier and its cylinder 
latch pin has twice the diameter. 


When you bet your life, your best bet is a Coleen... 


best by test! 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. © HARTFORD 15, CONN. 





matter what he may be—Catholic or Protestant or 
Jew—this fundamental need of good citizenship should 
be kept before him .... but the Boy Scouts of America 
is absolutely non-sectarian in its attitude toward re- 
ligious training. Its policy is that the institution with 
which the Scout is connected shall give definite at- 
tention to his religious life. Only men willing to 
subscribe to this declaration shall be entitled to cer- 
tificates of leadership in the program.” 


Thus, it can be seen that the very procedure ol 
selecting leadership is directed toward associating boys 
with men of good moral charcter. 

Further, Scouting’s code of ethics typified by the 
promise and the 12 points of the Scout Law point to 
traits of character which are accepted by every major 
faith. When a boy really knows the meaning of the 
Scout Oath, his “Scout’ honor” is almost universally 
accepted as his ultimate assurance of good faith. 

THE SCOUT OATH 
On My Honor I will do my best: 
To do my duty io God and my Country, 
And to obey the Scout Law; 
To Help other people at all times; 
To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake, aand morally straight. 
THE SCOUT LAW 


1. A Scout is Trustworthy 
2. A Scout is Loyal 

3. A Scout is Helpful 

t. A Scout is Friendly 
5. A Scout is Courteous 
6. A Scout is Kind 

7. A Scout is Obedient 
8. A Scout is Cheerful 
9. A Scout is Thrifty 
10. A Scout is Brave 

11. A Scout is Clean 

12. A Scout is Reverent 


Here couched in boy language is a declaration 
which has captured the imagination of both boys and 
grownups. It can certainly serve as an effective bridge 
toward a socially approved and responsible adult way 
of life. In fact the very essence of Scouting is a boy’s 
close association with and influencing by men of 
wholesome character. 

PARENT RESPONSIBILITY 

To a very high degree we find that parents have 
been involved in the home-centered program of Cub 
Scouting. Every phase of that program is aimed at 
parent, indeed whole family, participation. This 
encouragement of family activity and unity is in di- 
rect contrast to many of the forces in today’s society 
which tend to draw individual family members into 
separate activities. 

As a boy progresses into Boy Scouting and Explor- 
ing, his parents are still very much a part of the pic- 
ture, helping him with his advancement progress, 
sharing in his recognition, and in general being made 
conscious of the importance of his developing charac- 
acter and self reliance. 

Parents thus drawn into close and constructive asso- 
ciation with their boys have added challenge as well 
as Opportunity to carry out their parental functions 
in a responsible way. 
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EDUCATING THE TOTAL MAN 

Dr. Archibald B. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools 
of Scarsdale, New York. says, “Although the schools 
themselves should not seek to dominate the whole 
program of child development, we do want to en 
courage the use of the Scouting program and have 
especially urged our P. T. A.’s to sponsor Scouting 
units.” Also in a statement of policy the National 
School Boards Association “advocates the greatest 
possible use of public school facilities . .. . for the 
integration of the American community and the en 
couragement of family participation in wholesome 
character building activities conducive to good citi 
zenship and the preservation of the American home.” 
These are good reasons why schools and P. T. A.’s are 
the fastest growing sponsors of Scouting in America 
now operating nearly 23,000 or 204°, of all Scout 
units. 

HONESTY IN 
GOVERNMENT—POLICE—PRIVATE AGENCIES 

Perhaps one of the more helpful signs on today’s 
horizon is that the average American citizen still ex 
pects honesty in the administration of the public and 
private agencies which serve him. Of course, there 
are some areas in which this is not as apparent as in 
others. Fortunately, however, such areas are much 
in the minority. This is evidenced by real concern 
when maladministration is brought to light. 

A dramatic test of the value of careful early train 
ing was furnished by the Department of Defense 
study of the behavior of men who were prisoners of 
war in Korea. This study revealed that “Many men 
were able to withstand the pressures of prison and 
brainwashing because of proper family life, religious 
background, good schooling, Scouting, and othe 
positive influences.” 


SCOUTING IN LOW-OPPORTUNITY AREAS 

A thirty-five page booklet “Less Juvenile Delin- 
quency—More Good Citizenship . . . Through Scout- 
ing” has been published by the Boy Scouts of America. 
This study cites many examples of successful experi- 
ence in cities, towns, and rural areas involving a 
variety of local plans, methods, and techniques. Many 
of these projects have been in effect for from 15 to 
30 years and are continuing. However, it should be 
emphasized that many of the so-called hard-to-reach 
boys are being served through normal operation in 
local Scout councils. 

Some well documented conclusions concerning these 
boys are of real interest. 

1. Boys in delinquency areas enjoy the Scouting 
program and do at least as well in Scouting as boys 
elsewhere. 

2. The fear that Scouting might prove too costly 
for boys in low income neighborhoods has been dis 
proved in those areas under study. Such fears have 
also been dispelled in other councils. Boy Scout 
councils have not sanctioned subsidization of boys 
in low income areas, but they have developed means 
by which such youngsters might be helped to earn 
sufficient funds to meet expenses. 

3. There is no great discrepancy between the ad- 
vancement achievement in Scouting of boys in low 
income areas and elsewhere in the cities under study. 

4. In all cities under study, the tenure of boys 
enrolled in troops in underprivileged areas correspond- 
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for over 
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Since the days of the Old West, 
Winchester rifles and shotguns have 
been the constant companions of law 
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same absolute dependability that put 
a Winchester in the saddle scabbard 
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ed closely to that of Scouts in other troops. 

5. Troops, established in delinquency areas, in 
most cases remain in existence in spite of the difh- 
culties involved in their maintenance. 

6. The practice of recruiting as many leaders as 
possible from the areas in which Scouting is being 
organized has proved sound. The leaders selected 
will be more likely to understand the attitudes and 
problems of youngsters in delinquency areas. 

Scouting emplovs many devices to better prepare 
a boy for responsible participating citizenship. Among 
these are the democratic operation of his boy-led Den, 
Patrol, or Crew; historical hikes and trips, community 
good turns and service projects based on conservation, 
safety, getting out the vote, etc.; and conferences 
aimed at pointing up to Explorers that they are 
“Citizens Now.” 

How Po.icte DEPARTMENTS ARE HELPING 

Over the years, Police Departments have supported 
Boy Scouting in a number of ways. The most direct 
and probably the most satisfying method is that used 
by the departments which actually sponsor Scout 
units. These numbered 139 across America at the 
end of 1956. (The 1956 Yearbook of the Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, Police Department devoted its first 
twelve pages to its Scouting interests.) This relatively 
untapped field will appeal to many departments look- 
ing for a means of positively identifying themselves 
in the leadership and guidance of youth who might 
otherwise be predisposed to delinquency. 

Literally thousands of police officers are presently 
engaged in Scout leadership either in program or ad- 
ministrative ways. Their efforts have contributed 
greatly to the amazing growth and vitality of Scout- 
ing. 

Nearly every Department follows the practice in 
its juvenile section of encouraging first offenders to 
join a Scout unit or other constructive organization. 
Similar efforts are often employed with habitual 
offenders. 

Police officers have been 100% cooperative in the 
counseling of Scouts working for such merit badges 
as Safety, Citizenship in the Community, First Aid, 
Pathfinding, and Marksmanship. 

Finally, many departments have sponsored or co- 
sponsored all kinds of Scout events such as expositions, 
camporees, civic days, bicycle safety campaigns, and 
community good turns. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE 

At present one fourth of the 13,500,000 boys in the 
Scout age bracket (8-17) are registered in the Scout 
movement. However, repeated surveys have shown 
that at least three out of every four boys would like 
to have the advantage of this character building pro- 
gram. For this reason, the Boy Scouts of America 
have embarked on a four year program of intensifi- 
cation and expansion under the slogan “Onward for 
God and My Country.” 

Surely every true American is more than anxious 
to have a share in a program which has proved effec- 
tive in helping boys to find purpose and direction 
in life through association with the right kind of 
adults. Are we doing as much as we can to promote 
juvenile adequacy? If your department would like 
to do more, see your local Scout Executive today! 
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THE UPWARD CURVE OF CRIME 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced 
that an estimated 2,563,150 major crimes, the 
highest total in the history of recorded crime 
Statistics, were committed in the United States 
during 1956. 

According to Mr. Hoover, the crime total fon 
last year represents an increase of 13.3 per cent 
over the 2,262,450 serious offenses which were 
recorded in 1955. Robbery which decreased 1.3 
per cent, was the only category of major crime 
to show a decline in 1956. Larceny, up 16.7 
per cent, and automobile theft, up 16.1 per cent, 
led the individual increases. 

In rural areas, there was a 15.5 per cent rise 
in major crimes last year. Urban offenses were 
12.7 per cent higher than in 1955. 

In noting that crime has increased nearly 
four times as fast as population since 1950, the 
FBI Director stated that a serious offense oc- 
curred each 12.3 seconds last year. There was 
a daily average of 34 felonious homicides, 263 
felonious assaults, 55 rapes, 4,339 larcenies, 721 
automobile thefts, 155 robberies and 1,436 bur- 
glaries. 














Narcotics Classes Adjourn for Summer 


The Federal Bureau of Narcotics Training School 
in Washington, D. C., has announced that classes are 
being suspended during the summer months of July 
and August and will resume in September. Registra- 
tions are now being accepted for the Fall term. 


The curriculum of the school has been designed 
to provide fundamental and advanced training in all 
phases of narcotic enforcement, detailing the methods 
and techniques in the initiation and development ol 
evidence against narcotic violators. 


Open to all police officers who would benefit from 
such training, each course will last two weeks and 
will accomodate from 20 to 25 students. 


Students will be selected on a geographical basis. 
Travel, housing and living expenses must be assumed 
by the agency sending the officer to the school, but 
aid will be given in arranging suitable hotel or room 
accommodations in Washington at reasonable rates. 


Police cooperation and participation in the train- 
ing program will contribute materially to elimination 
of illicit narcotic trafficking and the suppression of 
drug addiction. 


Correspondence concerning the program should be 
forwarded to Patrick P. O’Carroll, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics Training School, 1300 E Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A nervous driver was having double trouble. Both 
his wife and his mother-in-law were advising him 
from the back seat. “Look,” he finally shouted at 
his wife. ‘“Who’s driving this car—you or your moth- 
er?” —Test Talk. 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 

munition is available in 7 
types for a wide variety of 
service applications. Use index 

numbers when ordering from 
your supplier. 


Index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 






index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


index No. 5338, 158 grs., 
metal point bullet 


Index No. 6138, 148 grs., 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,”’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


index No. 6238, 158 grs., 
lead, ‘‘Targetmaster,"’ 
round-nose bullet 


index No. 6538, 158 grs., 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 


index No. 6838, 110 grs., 
“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 








Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington ‘“‘Oil-Proof’’ process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive “‘Kleanbore”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating “‘Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


‘Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, picase feel free 


to call upon us. Just drop a line to Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 
2, Conn. 
**If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’ 


Remington 
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“Kleanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, inc, 
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DRIVERS DON’T “READ” RIGHT! 
Four out of five motorists in the United States 

have faulty habits in “reading” the traffic picture, 

according to a new booklet issued by the Institute of 


Driver Behavior, Detroit. 
The booklet, “Training Your Eyes for Expert Driv- 
ing,” is a result of a four-year study of driver seeing 
habits by a research team from the automobile and 
optical industries. It contains a road test by which 
drivers can locate faulty seeing habits and learn the 
accident record they will build if they fail to improve 


their habits. 
Heading the research team is Dr. Reuel A. Sherman, 
an optical industry authority on occupational vision 
who has developed vision testing and training pro- 
grams for the armed forces, industry and driver li- 


censing agencies. 
Working with him are Harold L. Smith, director 
of training, Institute of Driver Behavior, who has 
instructed more than 25,000 motorists and whose 
iraining methods are endorsed by major automobile 
manufacturing companies; and John J. Cummings, 
a trafic research director in the automobile industry. 


Evaluation tests of the seeing-habits program were 
made by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 


versity in cooperation with state motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators. 

The tests showed that (a) experienced drivers can 
reduce their chances of traffic accidents by practicing 
the seeing methods and taking the road test set forth 
in the booklet, and (b) while new drivers cannot 
build expert seeing habits quickly, by understanding 
the habits they can keep their first-year seeing errors 
from becoming fixed driving habits. 

The booklet is recommended for both new and ex- 
perienced drivers by safety departments of national 
insurance associations and American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., as well as by leading driver education 
centers. Copies are available at 15 cents from the 
Institute of Driver Behavior, 1380 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit 26, Michigan, with special discounts on 
volume orders. 


In The Good Old Days 


One of the strangest automobile races in history 
started February 12, 1908, in New York City. The 
six contestants left Times Square, crossed the con- 
tinent to San Francisco, went by boat to Alaska where 
they crossed the Bering Strait on ice, drove to Vladi- 
vostok and then across Siberia through Russia, Ger- 
many, and France to finish in Paris. Three cars 


finished the grueling test of 13,431 miles with the 
winner taking 170 days.—Virginia Traffic Safety News 





Kina POLYCGRAPE 


Can Help Solve Your manpower Problem 


! 


Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 
@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 
@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 


machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 


suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 

veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 

eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can’t have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


Sirchie Model X 

FINGER PRINT CAMERA 
$86°° ees ” 
X921 SIRCHIE 
CARRYING CASE 


(No Sales to $1 1°° 





Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 


The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 


Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
mate) h tically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you 

Ground Glass Viewing Frame ad op y9 9 8 9 ye 9 —_ 

1 Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries . ° . . 

1 Light-On Indicator As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 

1 Box 21%4x31/, Film (25 sheets) 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 









The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 24%4x3%, and 34%4x4%, film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIHUNE 


Finger Print Laboratories .- Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 















The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 


SMPSON' 


@ 







1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing 

3 High thread count for luster and ‘Oks 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 


exceed 1%) for permanent fit D Orr 






Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 








18,926 Tiny Open Windows In— 


| Os COOLEST 
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IN 
3 THE WORLD i J 
BREEZY No. 51 — White ventilated BREEZY No. 52 — Blue ventilated 
Nylon top — Open cane band Nylon top — Open cane band 


Something NEW in UNIFORM CAPS which is 
“OUT OF THIS WORLD” 


BREEZY gives you the feeling of open space with the blue skies above and the coolness of a refreshing breeze . 
NEW TYPE Ventilated NYLON FABRIC in WHITE or BLUE gives you an 8 point cap with thousands of AIR HOLES 
like TINY OPEN WINDOWS in the top of your cap, plus a genuine OPEN CANE BAND, which allows the breeze to 
keep your head cool. Keeps clean with a damp cloth and soap. 


DON’T CONFUSE these new cool uniform caps with the mass production models now on the market. “BREEZY” by 
Head-Master is CUSTOM MADE in TRADITIONAL “Head-Master’’ QUALITY, with a NON-Removable top which gives 
you a more Durable cap — Smart Styling — Light Weight and Cool, Cool Comfort. Looks like a regular cap from 8 


feet away. S 50 
SPECIAL LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE 4: each 


t Plastic Rain Cap Cover 
If you enclose payment with order 
(A Regular $6.25 VALUE — SAVE $1.75 by Ordering Now . . . Offer Limited) 


WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 


21 EDINBORO ST., DEPT. P, BOSTON 11, MASS. 














WOULD AID IN POLICE RECRUITING 





Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District 
Police and president of the IACP, at right above, was 
interviewed in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel by publicist Eddie Jaffe on possible nationwide 
cooperation with press, radio and TV in aiding police 
departments with recruitment. President Otlewis was 
in New York attending a Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion committee meeting on wire tapping and the 
Alfred P. Sloan highway awards presentation at the 
Waldort. 


Fifth Annual Auto Theft Seminar 


One of the signs of a growing sense of professional 
responsibility by the American police is evident in 
the announcement of the Fifth Seminar of the Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft Investigators to 
be held in Fort Worth, Texas, August 18th through 
the 22nd, 1957. 


This Association has as its purposes, objectives and 
benefits a multitude of things which are of the great- 
est importance to all law enforcement officers and 
agencies. It is devoted to raising the standards ol 
professional investigative techniques, ethics and co- 
operation amongst all law enforcement agencies and 
associations which are engaged in the prevention and 
suppression of vehicle thefts and associated crimes. 
It is engaged in the front line battle to accomplish 
such goals as uniform registration and title laws, per- 
manent and adequate vehicle identification numbers, 
more effective locking devices for vehicles and othe1 
means toward better discharging the mutual duty ol 
all peace officers—that of public protection. 


Captain A. T. Nelson, of the Los Angeles Police, 
president of the IAATI, points out to all law en- 
forcement administrators that these objectives, goals 
and purposes are of vital importance to their agencies 
and to every officer belonging to them regardless ol 
assignment. 


These Seminars are not in any sense social occasions 
but are almost equivalent to college courses in auto 
theft investigation. Captain Nelson urges police ad- 
ministrators to be sure that their departments are 
represented in the IAATI and he invites them to 
send delegates to the Seminars whenever practical. 

For further information and reservations for the 
Fifth Annual Seminar contact: Lieutenant W. Mat- 
lock, Chairman Arrangements Committee, IAATI, 
Fort Worth Police Department, Fort Worth, Texas. 


ADD A THIRD DIMENSION TO 
EVIDENCE PHOTOGRAPHY 





Evidence photography is important in police work, both 
as an aid in solving crimes and in presenting evidence to 
the jury. The more descriptive the photograph, the more 
valuable it becomes to the investigating officers. It 
serves to refresh their memories and often may reveal 
additional evidence that previously was overlooked. 

The three dimensional Stereo Graphic performs this 
function more perfectly than any other camera. That’s 
because it adds the dimension of depth to police photog- 
raphy. The officers and jurors can view the scene exactly 
as it appeared when the investigators arrived. Distances 
between objects can be easily visualized while the whole 
scene springs to life in natural color for easy identifica- 
tion of evidence. 

There are no focusing problems with the Stereo 
Graphic because every picture is automatically in focus 
from foreground to background. It is the easiest stereo 
camera in the world to operate. There is only one dial 
to set. 

With the Stereo Graphic the shutter is automatically 
cocked as the film is advanced. Double exposures are 
automatically prevented. Also provided are a film counter 
dial and built-in flash synchronization. Its lightweight, 
precision die-cast aluminum body gives the camera rug- 
gedness that assures years of trouble-free service. 

For additional information, call the local Graflex dealer 
listed in the yellow pages of your phone book or write 
Dept. PC-67, Grafiex, Inc., Rochester 8, N.Y. 


GRA FLEX? "400 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION a! 





ESSO Active in Traffic Safety 


Stanley C. Hope, president of Esso Standard Oil 
Company, has announced that Esso Standard will 
devote increased attention to 
long-range studies and _pro- 
grams in the fields of traffic 
safety and highway develop- 
ment. 

He announced the estab- 
lishment of a new Highway 
Traffic Department of the 
company to coordinate these 
activities. 

Sponsorship of highway- 
safety research, education, en- 
forcement, and engineering 
projects will be a major part 
of the overall program, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hope. These 
will be carried out by the Esso Safety Foundation, 
which will be under the supervision of the Highway 
‘Trafic Department. 

John J. Hall has been named manager of the new 
department, and Harry J. Green has been named 
assistant manager. 

Mr. Hall is also director of the Esso Safety Founda- 
tion. The foundation was reactivated by Esso Stand- 
ard in 1954, and Mr. Hall was appointed its director, 
shortly after the White House Conference on High- 
way Salety prompted increased activity in this field. 





John J. Hall 


One of the organizers of the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Mr. Hall is the 
association’s only honorary member. He is also a 
charter member of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, and a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Center for Safety Education at 
New York University, and of the Citizens’ Traffic 
Safety Board of New York City. 

Mr. Green, «a former district sales manager for 
Esso Standard at Albany, has been a member of the 
firm’s New York Public Relations Department for 
more than a year. He was public-relations represen- 
tative for the New York Sales Division of Esso Stand- 
ard from 1953 through 1955. 

Functions of its new Highway Traffic Department, 
Esso Standard reported, will include studies of the 
development of the interstate and other Federal-aid 
highway systems and the effects of such new roads on 
population and business, petroleum-industry opera- 
tions and traffic safety. 

The department will work closely with a new High- 
way Development Committee organized by Esso Stand- 
ard early this year, which includes representatives 
from Standard Oil Company (N. J.) , parent company 
of Esso Standard, and other affiliated companies. 
Mr. Hope is serving as temporary chairman of this 
committee, 


ESSO Grant For Traffic Training 
The Esso Safety Foundation, New York City, has 
announced a grant of $36,000 for training in the 
police and traffic court fields. 
The Traffic Institute of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., and the Traffic Court Program of the 
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American Bar Association, Chicago, each receive 
$9,000; the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, $6,000, 
and Fordham University, New York City, Northeast- 
ern University, Boston, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., and the University of Maryland, College Park, 
$3,000 each. 

Under the grant, three one-week traffic court con- 
ferences and three two-week police traffic training 
courses have been or will be conducted in 1957 on 
the several college campuses. 

Awards covering tuition and living expenses are 
made to selected police departments and to traffic 
courts in each of the university areas to enable them 
to send representatives to the courses and conferences. 

In announcing the grant, John J. Hall, director of 
the Esso Safety Foundation, said: 

“Our purpose in providing these funds is to help 
upgrade traffic law enforcement and thereby reduce 
trafic accidents. We believe the most effective way 
to do this is through the professional training of police 
and the conference program for traffic court officials.” 

A police course was held February 25-March 8 at 
Northeastern University, and court conference at Yale 
University, March 25-29. Court Conferences will be 
conducted June 3-7 at Fordham University and Au- 
gust 19-23 at the University of Tennessee. Other po- 
lice courses will be held July 22-August 2 at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and August 19-30 at the Unive 
sity of Tennessee. 


Fifth Annual Summer Police Training 
Seminars At New York Institute 


The fifth annual Summer series of police training 
seminars will be held this year at the New York In- 
stitute of Criminology commencing June 17. 

Five two-week meetings and an intensive four-week 
session on Field Investigation Techniques have been 
arranged under the general chairmanship of Donal 
E. J. Mac Namara, vice present of the Society of the 
Advancement of Criminology and chairman of the 
Scientific Criminology Seminars of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 

This year’s seminars include: Criminology and 
Criminal Psychology (June 17 through 28th) ; Finger- 
printing and Other Identification Techniques (July 
1 through 12); Investigative Photography (July 15- 
26) ; Civil and Criminal Law (July 29 through August 
9); Scientific Crime Detection (August 12 through 
23); and Field Investigation Techniques (August 26 
through September 20) . 

Among those who will participate in the seminars 
are Dr. Marcel Frym, Director of Criminological Re- 
search, Hacker Psychiatric Foundation; Ibrahim 
Omary, Deputy Chief of Police Damascus, Syria; Cleve 
Baxter, lie detection expert; Martin K. Tytell, ques- 
tioned document examiner; Jack Sokol, executive 
director of the Association for the Psychiatric Treat- 
ment of Offenders; Victor Shammas, ballistics expert; 
Thomas H. Galbraith, Army security specialist; Frank 
Yee, formerly President, Central Police College of 
China; Michael J. De Luca, attorney and identifica- 
tion expert; B. Bert Erit, private investigator; David 
Lawson, electronics expert; Dennis McFeely, instruc- 
tor in police science, Seton Hall University; Gene 
Ann Condon, Canio L. Zarrilli and Arthur Galligan, 
attorneys; and Mark Luckens, toxicologist. 
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SPEEO ececreicAlll TIMED 
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SPEED 
FLECTRICALLY | 
TIMED 


So 


Accepted by the Public 
With a Smile! 





Officers are enthusiastic about 
TRAFFIC TIMER’S 
. Portability . . . 


Adaptability . . . Simplicity . . 


For Further Information 


Mail This Coupon To: 





868 West Center St. 


Effectivness 


MUNI-QUIP 
CORPORATION 


Decatur, Ill. 


cea | TRAFFIC TIMER 


Is Speed Arcounately Tamed, 


Cars are timed between two hoses, placed in roadway 
11 to 88 feet apart 


Operator can time car in any lane, going either direction 


Car's speed in miles-per-hour is shown immediately on 
Timer dial 


MUNI-QUIP 
CORPORATION 


868 West Center St. Decatur, Ill. 
Please Send Traffic Timer Folder No. 40 
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SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


e Badge Holder 





@ Pencil Pocket 
@ 2 Flap Pockets 
e Shoulder Straps 


% J comfortable Short Sleeve Model 


which can be worn with or without tie 


Available in the new type 


/ 


or Long Sleeve Model 














2x1 COMBED POPLIN 


Mercerized, Sanforized, Tough Poplin in 
a Variety of Police Colors. Nickel Grey — 
Aero Blue — Navy Blue — and others. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








FAN LA LSA SN 
USTOM TAILORED 


: Pues. a 


NEW YORK 


{MATION 


‘This Label Marks 
The Standard of 
Uniform “Perfection 


IT IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, Inc. 
17 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 











Write For New 108 Page Catalog 


\ 
POLICE supplies 


w.$. DARLEY & CO 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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AT ARSON INVESTIGATORS’ SEMINAR 





The Arson Investigator’s Seminar at Purdue Uni- 
versity early in May brought together outstanding 
experts in this field of work. Shown above, |. to r., 
are Prof. Shelby Gallien, director of the seminar; Dr. 
Lois L. Higgins, director of the Illinois Crime Pre- 
vention Bureau, Chicago, and president of the Inter- 
national Association of Women Police—the first 
woman to appear on the program of the seminar in 
13 years; and Lt. Col. Edward J. Desjardins, Ottawa, 
Ontario, fire marshal of the Canadian Army, who 
was elected president of the International Association 
of Arson Investigators during the sessions. 


THE PAUL GRAY HOFFMAN AWARD 


The public service of men and women who provide 
the professional knowhow in the fight against traffic 
accidents will be honored through the new Paul Gray 
Hoffman Award, the Automotive Safety Foundation 
announces. 


Mr. Hoftman, former president and chairman of 
the Foundation, is a foremost pioneer of the nation’s 
highway safety movement. Formerly head of the 
Studebaker Corporation, and former ECA Adminis- 
trator, he is a member of the U. S. delegation to the 
United Nations. 

The purpose of the new award is to give recogni- 
tion and encouragement to the educators, engineers, 
enforcement officials, researchers, organization staff 
members and others who make their careers in traffic 
safety. 

“In the years I was active in this movement,” Mr. 
Hoffman said, “I felt that the amateurs in the safety 
field got adequate recognition but the professionals 
far too little. It is the day-by-day work of thousands 
of these dedicated people that has been responsible 
for the substantial reduction in our accident rate.” 

Beginning in 1957, one recipient will be chosen 
annually for 10 years for outstanding achievement. 
The award will be a sculptured silver plaque. 

A distinguished Board of Judges will select the 
winners from nominations submitted to the Founda- 
tion. Members include: 

General Alfred M. Gruenther, President, American 
Red Cross; Dr. John A. Hannah, President, Michigan 
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State University; Mrs. Raymond B. Sayre, Chairman, 
Women’s Group, President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety; Herschel D. Newsom, Master, The National 
Grange; and Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice, 
Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

All persons whose current employment in the traffic 
safety field represents their principal means of liveli- 
hood will be eligible for an award. The “traffic 
safety field’’ is defined as all activities described in the 
“Action Program” of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conference, which is the accepted charter for organ- 
ized traffic safety throughout the United States. 

Closing date for nominations for the 1957 award is 
September |. Candidates may be nominated by any in- 
dividual, or by any local, state or national group. 
Nominations should be addressed to the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, 200 Ring Building, Washington 
6, D.C, 


Criminal Investigators Meet 


Criminal investigators from Illinois, Michigan, In- 
diana, Ohio and Ontario, Canada, met May 2-3 in a 
regional criminal investigation conference at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 





Attending were (front row, I. to r.) FBI Agent Kyle 
Tackett; Deputy Director James W. Hughes, Capt. 
Joe J. Hall, Director Paul M. Smith and Detective 
Rollie Johnson—all of the Kentucky State Police, who 
were hosts to the visitors. (Second row) Indiana State 
Police Captain Jon J. Barton, Michigan State Police 
Lieutenant Donald Berry, Chief Inspector W. J. 
Ranks of the Ontario Provincial Police, and Indiana 
State Police Lieutenant Richard Y. Sutton. (Third 
row) Illinois State Highway Police Captain Kenneth 
Moore, Ohio State Highway Patrol Sergeant J. V. 
Seryak and Corporal W. C. George; Kentucky State 
Police Sergeant Leonard Jarvis and Lieutenant Charles 
F. Young. (Back row) Michigan State Police Sergeant 
Fred Kelly and Landen R. Pilcher, Kentucky Special 
Agent for the National Automobile Theft Bureau. 


Fulcomer to Florida Post 


Paul M. Fulcomer has been named executive di- 
rector of the Surfside-Bal Harbour-Bay Harbor Is- 
lands Chamber of Commerce in Florida. [ACP mem- 
bers will remember Mr. Fulcomer as assistant to the 
executive secretary of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police in 1945-47 while Edward ]. Kelly 
was holding that position. Mr. Fulcomer recently 
has served as editor of the Miami-Dade County Cham- 
ber of Commerce’s two publications. 
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FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancement inlaw 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 40 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


Accredited Member 
National Home Study Council 


also 
Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 





OUR UP-TO-DATE COURSE INCLUDES: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 





FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Colonel Mingle Accepts New Post 

Colonel George Mingle, whose name has_ been 
synonvmous with the Ohio State Highway Patrol 
since its organization 23 years ago, has resigned to 
become city manager of Portsmouth, Ohio, an in- 
dustrial town of some 40,000 population. 

Colonel Mingle, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, was one of 
the 60 “charter” members of the Ohio State Highway 
Patrol, a graduate of its first 
training school and began his 
service as a patrolman. He 
rose rapidly through the ranks 
and served for nine and a half 
years as the Patrol’s executive 
officer under its first super- 
intendent, Colonel Lynn 
Black. 

Colonel Mingle became 
superintendent May 1, 1944, 
following Colonel — Black’s 
death. 

Growing with the organiza- 
tion, Colonel Mingle has seen 
the Ohio SHP develop from 
a handful of men and scanty equipment in 1933 to 
a present force of 700 men, more than 500 pieces of 
motorized equipment, a modern identification and 
investigation section, and one of the most up to date 
and efhicient communications networks in the nation. 

A plan for an auxiliary force developed by Colonel 
Mingle to supplement regular patrolmen in emergen- 





Colonel Mingle 





SIRENLITE 


clears the way safely! 








Model 20 
Sirenlite 


Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light automatically 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night, 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
* Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 
¢ Streamlining * Quality Material Throughout 
Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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cies, natural disasters, or possible enemy attack, has 
been adopted as the pattern by various states in de- 
veloping similar organizations. 

Under his guidance the Patrol has received recog- 
nition from the International Association of Chiefs 
ot Police and the National Safety Council as out- 
standing in administration, training and enforcement, 
although regularly falling below recommended man- 
power. 

Never a desk-bound superintendent, Colonel Mingle 
has frequently taken to the field to direct his men 
in large-scale manhunts and other emergency duties. 
He has stressed cooperation with other enforcement 
agencies and made facilities of the Patrol available at 
all times. He has personally assisted in establishing 
other highway patrols in the nation and aided in 
their training programs. 

The Patrol’s extensive communications network 
has proved invaluable to police throughout the state 
and nation. Handling more than 2-million messages 
in a year, the system includes radio telephone, radio 
telegraph and teletype. In addition, the Patrol’s com- 
munication center serves as a relay point in the coast- 
to-coast police radio network, maintaining service 
24 hours a day. 

The Patrol’s 54 posts are divided into nine districts, 
with a tenth for the Ohio Turnpike. These districts 
serve as the hub of communications in the field and 
are linked directly to general headquarters in Co- 
lumbus . 

These accomplishments have come about through 
Colonel Mingle’s constant emphasis on service to the 
people of Ohio. Evidence that his goal was reached 
is supplied by an editorial in The (Columbus) Ohio 
State Journal, commenting on Mingle’s retirement. 
It stated in part: 

“The name Ohio Highway Patrol, brings a mind’s 
picture of well-trained, immaculately groomed officers, 
extremely courteous and equally firm in enforcing 
the law. Observing them perform their duties at 
various posts throughout the state provides law-abid- 
ing citizens with a comforting feeling of security.” 

At the beginning of World War II, Colonel Mingle 
became alarmed at his dwindling force due to de- 
mands of the Armed Forces. A Navy veteran of World 
War I, he huddled with fellow American Legionnaires, 
and came up with a plan for an auxiliary group to 
assist regular patrolmen. 

Originally, the auxiliary was formed primarily to 
continue only through the national emergency. It 
proved so satisfactory, however, that it continued in 
operation after the war and now consist of nearly 
5,000 men, veterans of both World Wars and members 
of the Legion, highly trained in emergency and rou- 
tine duties. The auxiliary has proved invaluable to 
the Patrol and developed such stature that it now is 
a vital part of the state’s overall disaster planning. 

The auxiliary has been cited by the National Safety 
Council for the past two years for its contribution 
to the state’s traffic safety and has been made a part 
of the American Legion’s Law and Order Commit- 
tee’s program. 

Colonel Mingle will be succeeded by another career 
officer, Fred Moritz, assistant superintendent since 
the Patrol was organized in 1933. Mr. Moritz takes 
over command May lI. 
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Colonel Henry Receives Emblem 





Three high ranking officials from Japan, studying 
the organization and operation of the Pennsylvania 
State Police, are shown above presenting Colonel E. 
J. Henry, State Police Commissioner, an emblem 
from the Trafhc Association of Japan. 


L.. to r., Colonel E. J. Henry; Masumi Kudo, Chiel 
of Public Safety Division, Tohoku Regional Police 
Bureau, Sendai City, Japan; Lt. Col. A. F. Dahlstrom, 
Deputy Commissioner; Senior Superintendent Hiro- 
atsu Takahashi, Chiel, Ist Traffic Section, Metropoli- 
tan Police Department, Tokyo; and Chief Superintend- 
ent Hitoshi Utsumi, Chief of Patrol and Traffic Sec- 
tion, National Police Agency, Tokyo. 


Slavin Named Chief of Kalamazoo 


James M. Slavin, assistant director of training ol 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, since 
;' 1948, has been named chiel 
of police of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
He will take office July 1, 
succeeding Sherwin H. Hey- 
wood who is retiring after 37 
years in the department. 

The appointment was an- 
nounced by City Manage 
Clarence H. Elliott following 
a four-month study of appli- 
cations and personal inter- 
views with approximately 30 
candidates from throughout 
the country. 

The new chief has been in 
charge of all police training 
conducted by the Traffic Institute. He joined the 
Institute staff in August, 1948, after serving 11 years in 
the Cincinnati Police Department, where he rose 
from patrolman to lieutenant. He held administrative 
posts during half of his career in the Cincinnati 
department. 





Chief Slavin 


In addition to his police training work at North- 
western University, Chief Slavin has been a guest 
lecturer at police courses at Michigan State Unive 
sity, Pennsylvania State University, Southern Police 
Institute at the University of Louisville, University olf 
Alabama, Northeastern University, Arizona State Col- 
lege, and the University of California. 


1.A.C.P. CONVENTION - HAWAII SEPT. 29 


MATSON DOUBLES THE FUN! 





Travel vias.s. Lurline or s.s. Matsonia 


Add to the fun of convention time in Hawaii. Sail via Matson 
and enjoy a really memorable ocean adventure. Matson food, 
service and entertainment are famous. Spacious decks, swim- 
ming pool, lounges. All First Class accommodations. If time is 
short, fly to Hawaii, return the pleasurable Matson way by ship. 


Stay at a glamorous Matson Hotel 


All located close to the sun, surf and fun of Waikiki Beach 
...all offer superb cuisine, service, entertainment. Choose 
from a wide range of rates and accommodations, at the 
Princess Kaiulani, Moana or world-famous Royal Hawaiian 
(convention headquarters) . 


Kelso Travel Bureau, Inc. 308 
E. Green St., Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, has been selected by 
your association as officially ynls- 
recommended travel represent- 


ative for transportation and 
hotel arrangements. 








where 
Last 


meets 
West 

in 
Hawaii! 





Aloha 


to all police chiefs 


coming to Honolulu! 












Don’t miss { 
Club Ginza... © 
Hawaii's first 
authentic 
Japanese 
nite club! 


1366 College Walk 


Not far from 
Police Station 




















News 
anc Views 


By Lieut. Pat Robinson 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Recently a local businessman filed a complaint with 
our department stating that he had cashed four sepa- 
rate bogus checks for the same man. The complain- 
ant said that he was fairly certain that the checks 
were utterly worthless, but that he nevertheless cashed 
them each time. His excuse—“I was hypnotized.” 


All of us had quite a chuckle over this report, but 
after the laughter died down, we began asking our- 
selves some serious quesitons. We wondered if it 
could be possible that the complainant really had 
been hypnotized. If his story was true, it would 
mean that it was actually possible to make a person 
do something against his will through hypnosis and 
this would present an extremely serious problem. The 
only book we had in our library on this subject was 
a well-worn novel entitled “The Bridey Murphy 
Story,” and this certainly didn’t give us the informa- 
tion we were seeking. A local psychiatrist was con- 
tacted and his opinion on this matter was alarming, 
to say the least. 


The doctor stated that no one really knew for sure 
if a person could or could not be made to do some- 
thing under hypnosis that was morally wrong or 
against his will. He said that there is a divided 
opinion on this subject even among the leaders in 
the field of hypnosis. The psychiatrist ended his con- 
versation with the interviewing officers by saying that 
it was highly possible that the complainant in ques- 
tion could have been telling the truth. 


Think for just a moment about the seriousness of 
this implication. This is something that none of us 
can afford to pass off as a big joke. For if it is pos- 
sible for hypnosis to be used in this manner, then 
police departments all over the country are faced with 
a weapon more dangerous than a loaded gun. Per- 
haps it would be wise for the members of our pro- 
fession to arm themselves with facts concerning this 
age-old, but little known art. Our own local interest 
has been stimulated by the discovery that some aspects 
of hypnotism might possibly be made applicable to 
criminal investigation. 

Mr. Leslie M. LeCron, a Los Angeles psychologist 
and one of the leading practitioners in the field of 
medical hypnosis, was a visitor in our city shortly 
after the case of “The Paper Hanging Hypnotist.” 
We discussed this case, as well as hypnotism in gen- 
eral, with Mr. LeCron at some lengths. This gentle- 
man indicated that some West Coast police depart- 
ments were already interested in hypnosis and had 
even applied it directly to police work on several 
occasions. 

One department had been investigating the case 
of a fatal hit and run accident. There was only one 
witness to the incident and it appeared that he could 
remember little of what took place and could pro- 
vide practically no description of the hit and run 
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car. This police department called in a qualified 
physician who placed the witness under hypnosis and 
began questioning him. ‘The results of this hypno 
tically induced interrogation was reported to be little 
short of miraculous. The witness was able to re- 
member certain facts while under hypnosis that he 
consciously could not recall and the police were sup- 
plied the information they sought. 


Mr. LeCron also suggested that homicide and auto 
theft detectives, who of necessity have to remembe1 
details, could be aided by hypnosis training. He 
stated that in many cases a person’s memory and 
powers of observation could be greatly increased 
through hypnosis. 


We don’t know if hypnotism can really be of use 
in the police field and neither do we know if hypno- 
sis will ever be used extensively by criminals. We 
do feel, however, that it is a subject which calls fon 
consideration and investigation on the part of every 
thinking police executive. 

A Topeka, Kansas, patrolman, Wilbur Anderson, 
recently made a suggestion to his department that 
we think might prove interesting to others. 

The officer suggested that merchants place a piece 
of reflectorized tape about the size of a dime in the 
center of their windows Officer Anderson reported 
that it is sometimes difficult to notice a broken out 
window at night. By placing the reflectorized tape 
on each of the windows the officer could immediately 
determine by the reflection if the window was intact. 

This seems to us to be a good suggestion and could 
certainly be used by many departments as a public 
relations service to their local mershants. 


The Dallas, Texas, Police Department recently com- 
mended the members of their fine police reserves 
through the medium of their department publication, 
“The Dallas Police News.” As all of us know, Dallas 
and other Texas cities went through a period of tor- 
nadoes and cloudbursts not too long ago. On April 
2nd a particularly devastating tornedo struck Dallas 
proper and left in its path death, injury and chaos. 


Within moments after the passage of the storm, 
police, firemen and ambulances were reaching the 
stricken areas. It was immediately apparent that 
the situation was so acute as to necessitate the mobili- 
zation of all off-duty police officers as well as the 
Dallas Police Reserves. 


The citizen police officers of Dallas, Texas, began 
streaming into the assembly area, many of them even 
before the call went out over the radio stations. To 
make a long and undoubtedly heroic story short, it 
can be reported that for almost a week the unpaid 
police reservists worked night and day in assisting 
the regular police officers in the tremendous task of 
trafic control, looter patrol and numerous other tasks. 


This story from Dallas seems to exemplify the spirit 
of loyalty and devotion to duty found in so many 
reserve organizations throughout the nation. 

We recently had a visitor from San Francisco who 
was a member of the San Francisco Police Reserves. 
This gentleman was a successful businessman who 
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would rather have seen a recession in business than 
miss his regular Saturday night patrol assignment. 

Our own police reserves comprised of 125 men, 
last year spent 61,646 hours in perfomance of law en- 
forcement service indistinguishable from the duties 
of regular police personnel. We were interested to 
find that 35 of our reserve officers have continuous 
service from 1942. What was even more amazing 
was the fact that an average of more than 50 hours 
of active duty each month is spent by each of the 
members of our police reserves. 

We have found that many police departments offei 
their police reserves practically the same training as 
afforded the regular members of the department. Of 
course this training, just as their service, is on the re- 
servist’s own time. We have heard of certain depart- 
ments which do not hold their reserve organizations 
in high esteem. It is usually found in these cases 
that the members of the police reserves are neithei 
trained adequately nor given much _ responsibility. 
Certainly they are not accepted by the regular mem- 
bers of the departments. 

What better method can any police department 
devise for creating understanding of the problems 
facing their departments or their aspirations for the 
future than through such an organization composed 
of the highest type member of their communities. We 
are all looking for ways in which to break down the 
barriers between the respect and understanding of 
the citizens in our communities. Those police de- 
partments which have enthusiastic and capable men 
enrolled in their police reserve programs find that they 
have a most vaiuable ally in their citizen police ofh 
cers. 


COMMISSIONER MARGARET SNOW 


It is with unusually deep and sincere sorrow that 
the IACP pays final tribute to Mrs. Margaret Snow, 
Deputy Commissioner and 
head of the Detroit Police 
Department Woman's Divi 
sion, who passed away on 
\pril 17. 

IACP members who did 
not know her personally will 
recall her very capable pre 
sentation of the subject, The 
Role of Policewomen, at the 
Philadelphia Conference ol 
IACP in 1955. Those who did 
know her personally, recalling 
her warm interest in thei 
well-being and her inspiring 
dedication to her job, will 
feel a keen personal loss. 

Members of the Detroit Police Department ex- 
pressed their feelings very aptly in Tuebor, depart- 
mental publication: “It is difficult to express in writ- 
ing what everyone feels in their hearts. The Woman's 
Division has met with one of the greatest losses it has 
ever known or ever will know 

“Her dedication to the job and her concern for the 
women under her were far beyond what was normally 
expected of a chief. She was admired by the police- 
women and respected by the men. Everyone showed 
deep concern for her while she was ill. 

“All will agree that she has actually made the 
Woman's Division what it is today. She wasn’t only 
a chief but had shown by example what was expected 





Mrs. Snow 








Magno Saf-t Board 


The Original Magnetic Saf-T Board 





Our Illustrated Brochure Free Upon Request 


This equipment offers a medium for ef- 
ficient illustration of auto accidents. Also 
as an aid in the instruction of police re- 
cruits, in traffic control techniques, and a 
help in retraining of police personnel. 


Magno Saf-¢ Board 


Telephone York 5-3910, 8-2158 EMIGSVILLE, PA. 


© Pat. Applied For 





MEASURED DISTANCE 


Provides a rugged, easy to install, one man 
operation unit. Unmatched performance and su- 


perb quality reflects itself in satisfactory oper- 


ation over long periods under most adverse field 


conditions. A few of the features are; extra large 
dial and pointer, heavy gauge aluminum cases, 
twist lock connectors, night lights, checks cars both 
directions, positive acting switches, synchronous 
motor timer, light weight, guaranteed; low cost, 


C.H. STOELTING CO. 


424 N. HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL 











of a policewoman. She rose to the top by hard work 
and she stayed there by hard work. 


“Illness could not keep her away from the job 
which she treasured highly. She had given nearly 
23 years, and eventually her life, to the Department. 
She returned not completely recovered from her past 
illness because she felt that her girls needed her. 


“This is the kind of woman she was, putting her 
duties before her personal needs. There was nothing 
that she would refuse to do for the good of the De- 
partment. 


“We policewomen feel that her name should be 
among the Departmental heroes, for she has shown 
courage, dedication and loyalty beyond the call of 
duty. 


“Actual words seem kind of small when trying to 
describe or praise her. Her whole life could be 
summed up into one phrase used to describe her, 
“She was nice to people.” 

Mrs. Margaret Snow was “nice to people.” It was 
was this quality which so endeared her to all of us 
who were privileged to know her. 


Traffic Institute Graduation Ceremonies 

Thirty-one officers, representing police agencies of 
the U. S. and Iran, the Cuban Army, and the U. S. 
Air Force, will march in Northwestern University’s 
99th Commencement exercises June 17 as graduates 
of the Traffic Institute’s Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program. 

This class—the 3st to complete the program since 
1936—will swell to 802 the number of Traffic Insti- 
tute “long course” graduates. Most of the men in 
the Class of ’57 attended on awards provided by the 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chicago. 

Ihe Institute graduates will be honored June 13 
at a pre-commencement dinner at Sargent Hall, to 
which chiefs, family members, and friends of the 
officers have been invited. 

Principal speaker at the dinner will be Chief Stan- 
ley R. Schrotel of Cincinnati, sixth vice president of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Also on the program will be Chief George A. Otlewis, 
Chicago Park District Police, president of the IACP, 
and representatives of the Kemper Foundation and 
Northwestern University. Ray Ashworth, director of 
the Traffic Institute, will preside. 

The nine-month training program is designed espe- 
cially for staff and command personnel. It covers 
four major areas of study and activity: 1) problems 
in highway transportation, 2) functions of the traffic 
police, 3) management of police service, and 4) gen- 
eral education courses in psychology, economics, so- 
ciology, and political science. 

The 1957-58 program begins Sept. 19, 1957. 

Members of the 1957 graduating class are: Sgt. 
Loyd G. Alexander, Kentucky State Police; T/Sgt. 
Harry J. Ashe, New York State Police; Ptlm. Earl J. 
Beechler, New Orleans, Louisiana; Capt. Newton T. 
Fisher, Dallas, Texas; Capt. John H. Harrington, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Sgt. John L. Holland, Colorado 
State Patrol; Lt. Newell A. Horne, Miami, Florida; 
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Sgt. Robert E. Hunt, Stamford, Connecticut; Capt. 
James L. Karns, Wisconsin State Patrol; Lt. Arthur 
D. Kehas, Manchester, New Hampshire; Maj. Robert 
J. Laux, U. S. A. F.; Ptlm. Edward G. Lykins, Middle- 
town, Ohio; Sgt. Joe Mackey, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida; 
Sgt. Dwight E. Marable, New Mexico State Police; 
Sgt. James H. Mayes, Kentucky State Police; Ptlm. 
Robert E. McCann, Chicago Park District Police; and 
Lt. Merlin Nygren, Chicago, Illinois. 

Sgt. Robert J. O’Brien, Dubuque, Iowa; Lt. Jerome 
J. O'Neill, New York, New York; Ist Lt. Augusto 
J. E. Ovideo, Cuban Army; Lt. Andrew Peltz, Syra- 
cuse, New York; Lt. William F. Polsen, Yonkers, 
New York; Trp. William F. Powers, Massachusetts 
State Police: Sgt. Lowell G. Ridenour, Ohio State Pa- 
trol; Capt. Julian Rifkin, U. S. A. F.; Capt. Javad 
Salehieh, Iranian National Police; T/Sgt. Clayton 
Snook, New York State Police; Lt. Harley A. Thomp- 
son, Arizona Highway Patrol; Capt. James W. Webb, 
U. S. A. F.; and Capt. Earl O. Wolff, Wisconsin State 
Patrol. 


Caution: Your Photo Is Being Taken! 





Detectives of the Kansas City, Missouri, Police De- 
partment bad check squad above are viewing a demon- 
stration of the Regiscope, a device to photograph 
simultaneously the person and the check presented 
by him at a bank teller’s window. The dual lens 
identification unit is heralded as a device designed 
to stop the practice of bad check passing, cut back 
the sale of narcotics illegally through drug stores 
and prevent the sale of liquor to minors. Mr. Stanley 
Schary, executive director of Regiscope, second from 
left, explains the device to, |. to r., Detectives Marvin 
Crowley, Robert Bristow, Detective Sergeant Fred En- 
nis and Chester Graham. 


STOPPING DISTANCES PAMPHLET 


“Charts and Tables for Stopping Distances of Mo- 
tor Vehicles,” a 19-page pamphlet, has been published 
by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 
Incorporated in the publication is the report on this 
subject of the Traffic Committee of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, which appeared in the 
Police Yearbook 1954. 

Copies of the stopping distances pamphlet may be 
obtained from the Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. The charge is 25c per single copy, 
less in quantities. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT PHOTOGRAPHY SEMINARS 


During the past 2% years we have held five seminars 
on Law Enforcement Photography here in Rochester 
and the sixth seminar is planned for the week ol 
December 2-6, 1957. The registration for the sixth 
meeting is now completed. 

What I would like to find out if possible is whethe: 
we are going to have enough interest on the part ol 
the Chiefs to send their identification men in 1958 
and 1959 so that we can plan as to whether or not to 
continue this program. 

Our facilities are such that we can only accommo- 
date 35 men at a seminar and holding two a year 
permits us to care for about 70 identification men 
and police photographers. About 175 men_ have 
come in for this training in the last 2% years. 

These seminars were set up to teach identification 
officers the latest techniques of discovering, record- 
ing, and preserving evidence material through pho- 
tography. They consist of about thirty lectures and 
demonstrations on every phase where photography is 
important to the criminal investigator. They cover 
everything from mug shots, questioned documents, 
through to the color photography and x-ray. They 
run for five days, from 8:30 in the morning until 
9:30 each evening. 

We are planning two seminars for 1958, one for the 
week of March 17-21 and the other for the week ol 
December 1-5. 

Whether we continue these in 1959 and 1960 will 
depend entirely upon the support you Chiefs give 
to this training program by making it possible for 
your identification photographers to attend. 

Since it is usually necessary to incorporate such ex- 
penditures in your budget a year in advance, I am 
bringing this to your attention now so that you can 
plan for 1958 and even 1959. 


Since we can only handle 35 at a time and those 
who attend must come by invitation, I have followed 
the practice of accepting the registrations of the first 
35 who return them to me. Then the next two or 
three are held as alternates in case of cancellations. 
The alternate is then automatically put into the fol 
lowing seminar. 

I would appreciate it very much if the Chiefs on 
Commissioners who are interested would write me 
and tell me of their interest in sending a man, or 
even several men from larger police departments. I 
would like to receive enough letters so that we would 
have quotas to work on until 1965. 


In any event you can see that it is important that 
if we are to continue these seminars and have suffi- 


cient time to plan them ahead at least a year, we 
will have to have your cooperation and support. We 
must know of your willingness to send your men when 
we can accommodate them. 


Harris B. ‘Turrie, Consultant 
Law Enforcement Photography 
Eastman Kodak Company 

343 State Street 

Rochester 4, New York 











Cities have been blamed by the National Safety 
Council for a halt in the downward trend of traffic 
deaths. Cities, which had been pacing the race 
against traffic death in the first two months with a 
13 per cent reduction, faltered in March and recorded 
a 3 per cent increase. 


Despite the poorer performance in the urban areas, 
the traffic death toll for the nation held even in 
March, marking the fourth consecutive month in 
which fatalities totaled the same or fewer than in 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 


Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, called on 
motorists to continue into the summer travel season 
the good driving habits that saved lives in the winter 
months. He also called attention to the city increase 
and asked municipal authorities to step up their 
efforts. 


The March total was 2,920—about the same as last 
year. It boosted the toll for the first three months 
to 8,320. That was 4 per cent under last year’s 
three-month figure of 8,630. 


Ihe Council said the lower death tolls this year 
apparently were not due to any corresponding down- 
turn in travel. Mileage figures are now available for 
January, and during that month, when deaths de- 
creased 4 per cent, travel was up 9 per cent. The 
rate of 5.6 deaths per 100 million miles was the 
lowest ever recorded for January, according to the 
Council. 

The March report revealed 21 states had fewer 
deaths than last March, two reported no change and 
25 had increases. 


\t the end of three months, 29 states had better 
records than during the same period last year, only 
18 showed increases and one reported no change. 


The 29 states with decreases for three months were: 


Idaho —35 
South Dakota con ah 
Nevada ; es ane a 
Nebraska ; —29 
Massachusetts : —24 
Colorado me ama —23 
Kansas —2]1 
Michigan E —18 
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Maryland __ : ee a 
Pe SN nn cnn nn _ —18 
I'ennessee ______ Se ee en ciniiiaes. Se 
Mississippi ; Al, + oe —17 
lowa a RCE ee as —16 
Missouri eiidudiecoléss ae 
Georgia ba iat ee . —15 
Indiana By Reet! —12 
Florida pit tae _.. —I] 
Connecticut —1] 
Ohio Pa hee _.. — 8 
North Dakota pene ‘ — § 
Pennsylvania —7 
North Carolina rere a — 5 
Utah — 5 
‘Texas , $ — 4 
Maine — 4 
New Mexico : | 
New York — §$ 


New Jersey 
Louisiana 7 

For three months, deaths were still down 6 pei 
cent in urban areas, despite the March increase. 

Of 601 cities reporting March experience to the 
the Council, 488 had fewer deaths or no change com- 
pared with the previous March. For three months, 
39 of the cities still had fewer deaths or no change. 

Of these cities with fewer deaths at the end of 
three months, the following have populations of more 
than 200,000: 


Norfolk, Va. 100 
Syracuse, N. Y. 67 
Richmond, Va. 64 
Baltimore, Md. ~ 55 
Memphis, Tenn. - 50 
Pampa, Fla. - 50 
Boston, Mass. 17 
Seattle, Wash. - 47 
Fort Worth, Tex. — 43 
Oklahoma City, Okla. - 33 
Washington, D. C. — 30 
Pittsburgh, Pa. eae — 29 
Denver, Colo. ST ie — 29 
St. Paul, Minn. Fe a a eS — 29 
Milwaukee, Wis. ____- ‘ Bees — 28 
Portland, Ore. ___ aire SOA See — 24 
I a iu tbiiag 0 Cinnnidemerietabataiiabnsevihireestiant — 20 
J a Pans, ee 
ee rec ee 
a a en 
pO | a eee — 1] 
So Sees : eae ee 


In March, 408 of the 601 reporting cities had perfect 
records. Of these, the three largest were Memphis, 
Tenn. (407,400); Norfolk, Va. (213,500), and Des 
Moines, Iowa (178,000) . 

For three months, 313 cities still had perfect records. 
The three largest were Norfolk, Va. (213,500) ; Bridge- 
port, Conn. (158,700) , and Berkeley, Calif. (113,800) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of March, ranked according to the number 
of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 

Over 1,000,000 Population 


Chicago, III. receiretnal 2.6 
Detroit, Mich. a oe 3.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 8 3.6 
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750.000-1 000,000 Population 


Balitmore, Md. x 1.8 
Washington, D. C. ___- 2.9 
Cleveland, Ohio ____-_- 3.1 
500 000-750 ,000 Population 

Seattle, Wash. __ = 1.4 
Boston, Mass. a 1.8 
Pittsburgn, Pa... 2.0 
350,000-500,000 Population 

Denver, Colo. __ : 0.9 
Memphis, Tenn. —---~- 1.7 
Indianapolis, Ind. - 2.0 
200,0000-350,000 Population 

Norfolk, Va. —_ 0.0 
Syracuse. N. Y. 0.5 
Wichita, Kan 0.9 
100 000-200 000 Population 

Bridgeport, Conn. 0.0 
Montgomery, Ala. 0.0 
Berkeley, Calif. 0.0 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Lansing, Mich. 0.0 
Madison, Wis. 0.0 
Pontiac, Mich. 0.0 
25,000-50,000 Population 

Muskegon, Mich. 0.0 
Yakima, Wash. 0.0 
Odessa, ‘Tex. 0.0 
10,000-25 000 Population 

Modesto, Calif. 0.0 
Casper, Wyo. 0.0 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 0.0 





rr 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 

Jun. 4-6—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, Robidoux 
Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Jun. 9-12—Annual Conference, Texas Police Association, 
Brownsville, Texas. 

Jun. 10-12—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, Cumber- 
land Falls State Park, Cumberland Falls, Ky. 

Jun. 10-12—National Sheriffs’ Association, Hotel Galvez, 
Galveston, Tex. 

Jun. 17-18—Minnesota Police & Peace Officers Association, 
Kahler Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jun, 20-21—Washington State Sheriffs’ Association, 
Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 

Jun, 21-22—Utah Peace Officers Association, 35th Annual 
Conference, Logan, Utah. 

Jun. 24-26—New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Hotel Monmouth, Spring Lake, N. J. 
(Exhibits invited. Chief Herbert C. Irons, Ex. 
Sec’y, Franklin, N. J.) 
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Jun. 24-26—Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Johnsons Resort, Hougton Lake, Mich. 

Jun. 24-27—New York State Police Conference, St. Moritz 
Hotel, Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Jul. 5-11—Fifth Annual Conference National Conference 
of Police Associations, Mark Hopkins Hotel. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Jul. 15-18—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, Casa Ma- 
rina Hotel, Key West, Fla. 

Jul. 18-21—Fraternal Order of Police of Ohio, Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

Jul. 21-24—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, Shamrock- 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

Jul. 21-24—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jul. 22-25—New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Van Curler Hotel, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Aug. 1-2—North Carolina Police Executives Association, 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Aug. 16—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police Phila- 
delphia, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Aug. 18-22—International Association Auto Theft Investi- 
gators, fifth annual seminar, Fort Worth, Tex. 
(For information, write Lt. W. Matlock, Fort 
Worth Police Department.) 

Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta- 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 

Sept. 8-11—32nd Annual Conference, New England Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Hotel Wentworth by 
the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. (For fur- 
ther information, write Chief J. F. Muleahy, 
President, NEACP, Essex Junction, Vt.) 

Sept. 19-20—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmnd, Va. 

Sept. 23-24—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Oct, 2-4—Texas Municipal Police Association, Driskill 
Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Oct. 6-8—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, Leland 
Hotel, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Oct. 7-8—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Annual 
Conference, Hanford Hotel, Mason City, Iowa. 

Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Oct. 29-30—57th Annual Convention, Massachusetts Po- 
lice Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 4-6—Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association, 75th Annual 
Convention, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dec. 4-5—Buckeye State Sheriffs’ Association, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 6-7—Nebraska Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ Associ- 
ation, Frontier Hotel, North Platte, Nebr. 





Until as late as 1927, Ford owners had to lift the 
front seat to get at the gasoline tank and then measure 
its contents with a ruler. 

—Virginia Traffic Safety News 





r TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 








Jun, 2—Six-day, Annual Police-Community Relations In- 
stitute, School of Police Administration and 
Public Safety, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 3—One-week Traffic Court Conference, Fordham Uni- 
versity School of Law, New York City. 

Jun. 17—Summer Police Training Seminar, Criminology 
and Criminal Psychology, New York Institute of 
Criminology, 40 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
(10-day seminar) 

Jun. 17—(to 22) Fourth Institute on Science in Law En- 
forcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Jun. 20—Two-day Northwest Region Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training 
Program, Missoula, Montana. 

Jun. 24—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jul. 12—Summer Police Training Seminar, Fingerprinting 
and Other Identification Techniques, New York 
Institute of Criminology, 40 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. (10-day seminar) 

Jul. 15—Summer Police Training Seminar, Investigative 
Photography, New York Institute of Criminology, 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. (10-day 
seminar) 

Jul. 2i—(to August 30), Training for Polygraph Exam- 
iners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jul, 29—Summer Police Training Seminar, Civil and 
Criminal Law, New York Institute of Criminology, 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. (10-day 
seminar) 

Aug. 12—Summer Police Training Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Detection, New York Institute of Crimi- 
nology, 40 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
(10-day seminar) 

Aug. 26—(to Sept. 20) Summer Police Training Seminar, 
Field Investigation Techniques, New York Insti- 
tute of Criminology, 40 E. 40th St., New York 
16. N.S. 

Aug. 18—(to Aug. 22) Fifth Annual Seminar, Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft Investigaators, 
Fort Worth, Texas. (For information write Lt. 
W. Matlock, Fort Worth Police Department.) 

Sept. 16—(to Dee. 6), Fall Term, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Oct. 2i—(to November 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

Noy. 11—One-week seminar on Investigation of Homicide, 
The Kettering Laboratory, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 























CHIEF OF POLICE—Redlands, California, 
(Pop. 23,000). Invites applications. Requirements: 
Progressively responsible experience in police work 
with 5 years at administrative level. Age preference 
35-50 years. Salary open. Closing date July 1. Write 
to City Manager, City Hall, Redlands, California, for 
application forms. 








Are You “Right” In The Roster? 


Following the mailing of the IACP Roster 
(March 1, 1957) to all members in good stand- 
ing, IACP Headquarters has received letters 
from several analers advising that they are in- 
correctly listed either as to title or address or 
both. Upon checking the records, it was found 
that the incorrect listing resulted from the mem- 
ber’s failure to advise Headquarters of change 
in status or address. 


Executive Secretary Leroy W. Wike urgently 
requests that each member inform IACP Head- 
quarters immediately of any change in status or 
address not only to — the mailing list for 
The Police Chief and other notices up to date, 
but to insure proper listing in the 1958 Roster. 














Chief John W. Polcyn to Retire 


Chief John W. Polcyn, of the Milwaukee, Wis., 
Police Department, writes that he is retiring from 
active service on annuity, 
May 15. 

A member of the IACP 
Executive Committee for over 
10 years, Chief Polcyn has 
been active in defining poli- 
cies and guiding operations 
of the Association during 
that period. 

Milwaukee has contributed 
much to the IACP since its 
formal organization in 1893. 
Chief A. E. Janssen served on 
important committees of the 
+s ye Association for over two de- 
Chtey 5. WF, Fae cades. Chief Joseph Kluches- 
ky was also a key figure in IACP affairs during the 
30’s and early 40's. 





At the same time, the Milwaukee Police Depart- 
ment, under such capable and imaginative leadership, 
earned a worldwide reputation for efficient, effective 
law enforcement. 

The IACP regretfully announces Chief Polcyn’s 
retirement, wishing him good health and happiness 
in the years to come. 
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WANTED 











Chief of Police—Executive Officer—Security-Indus- 
trial Guard. A chief of police in a western state, 45 
years of age, in excellent physical condition, wishes 
to relocate in some other state, preferably Florida, as 
chief of police, police officer, security or guard work, 
special investigator, or other position. 

Experience includes, in addition to present position 
of chief of police, deputy U. S. marshal at Anchorage, 
Alaska, for two years; chief investigator, U. S. Naval 
Training Center, San Diego, two years; deputy sheriff 
for two years before being recalled to service in U. S. 
Navy. During Navy career served as chief police 
petty officer of several large Naval Stations, had special 
training in criminal investigations and Station securi- 
ty procedure. 

Any IACP member who knows of a possible open- 
ing in any of the above fields for which this member 
might apply is requested to write [ACP Headquarters, 
608 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C., and refer 
to PO-657. 


A 1913 ad for a musical horn reads “Warn the 
pedestrian but don’t terrify him.” 

In 1911, Buick produced the first closed car and 
Cadillac was developing an electric starter. Cadillac 
also is credited with the first steering wheel (instead 
of a tiller) in 1902 although some say it was Packard. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Magno Saf-T Board 37 
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Metcalf Bros. & Co. 7 
Muni-Quip Corporation 31 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 25 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 28 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 27 
Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co., Inc. 34 
C. H. Stoelting Company 37 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher 18-19 
Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 28 
Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson 23 
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FEDERAL CONICAL BATONS 


THIS NEW PLASTIC BATON 
WILL NOT CHIP OR CRACK 


This effective RED Plastic Cone instantly converts a flashlight into 
a brilliant red Signal Baton. Perfect for directing night traffic, pre- 
venting accidents, protecting officers, as a warning signal— 
BRILLIANT-RED AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE! Optional Colors: 
AMBER and WHITE. 


Equipped with this baton, law enforcement officers no longer need 
carry both traffic baton and flashlight—noi necessary to take flash- 
light apart to convert to baton. To assemble: slip cone over a round 
head flashlight of correct size, then tighten clamp. To disassemble: 
simply loosen clamp and remove cone. No spare parts to lose or 
handle. 


ES 
#1 Cone fits 1'346 Round Head Flashlights 
EACH 
#2 Cone fits 2‘ Round Head Flashlights 
EACH 
USE THREE CELL FLASHLIGHTS FOR MAXIMUM 
BRILLIANCE. PRICE COMPLETE WITH CONICAL 
BATON AND BATTERIES. T. 
‘EACH 
TWO CELL FLASHLIGHTS COMPLETE WITH CON- 
ICAL BATON AND BATTERIES. Te 
wf EACH 


IF BATTERIES NOT REQUIRED DEDUCT 10c PER 
BATTERY FROM COMPLETE UNIT PRICES. 


Sizes larger than 2" but not exceeding 2%“ 
are available in all colors, 


(aez1g jonysy SZ *xoaddy) 














F.0.B. SALTSBURG, PENNA. 








Write for Quantity Prices 





were designed particularly for use by law enforcement agencies for traffic control. 


They have proven to be equally effective for use by industrial organizations, parking lots and garages, outdoor 
theatres, construction companies, fire departments, airlines, rescue operations, highway departments and for all 
mobile equipment operators where an instantly brilliant danger signal may prevent costly accidents. We invite you 
to place a trial order so fhat you can see for yourself why this baton surpasses all others for simplicity, effectiveness 
and practical utility. 





FEDERAL LABORATORIES INC., SALTSBURG, PA. 











HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 
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SEE THE AMAZING NEW™ 
HI-LIGHT BADGE BEFORE 
YOU ORDER FOR SUMMER 


Once you have seen and handled the amazing new HI-LIGHT metal badge, 
you'll want no other for your summer wear. 

Think of it — a badge that’s two thirds lighter than your regular badge, in 
fact it’s so light you hardly know you're wearing it. In spite of its feather 
light weight, your HI-LIGHT metal badge is durable and it’s made with 
the same high quality deep cut precision die work and gleaming finish 
that has made BLACKINTON badges famous. 

ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER ABOUT THE MANY POLICE AND 
FIRE BADGE STYLES THAT ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN THE NEW 
HI-LIGHT METAL. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


Please send me your free and complete information on BLACKINTON 
badges. 


STREET 


[] I would like to sien more about the new HI-LIGHT metal alin 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 110 Commonwealth Avenue 
Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 





